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Higher Education and the War 


CARL M. WHITE 


T his statement on the ways in which universities and colleges can implement 
the civilian morale program was presented to the Council at the 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago by the director of the University 
of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of civilian morale 

has to some of us a rather sinister 
sound. ‘There are at least two reasons 
why. 

One is the disillusion that followed the 
last war. Some of the things that aroused 
our fighting spirit in 1917 turned out to 
be distortions, misrepresentations of fact. 
The second reason is that we stood to one 
side as spectators in the 1930’s and saw 
the will to fight developed among the 
aggressor nations by manipulating the 
sources of information. The technique has 
been well developed, but it is so repugnant 
to citizens of a democracy that they do 
not care to have their morale whipped 
to the fighting point by any such tactics. 

Colleges and universities, in particular, 
have no intentions of abdicating their role 
as agencies for disseminating accurate in- 
formation in favor of becoming agencies 
for disseminating truth manufactured to 
suit the occasion. ‘They wish to cherish 
their freedom of action for educational 
purposes. And when asked by the Fed- 
eral government to cooperate in developing 
civilian morale, they wish to be reassured 
that compliance with the request will not 
bring Federal interference. 

Happily, such reassurance has already 
been given by the President of the United 
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States. And the definiteness of his lan- 
guage adds special significance, perhaps, 
to the appeal of the Federal government 
in these times for the voluntary assistance 
of the colleges and universities. I quote 
from the President’s call to service as 
issued through the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency: “I am _ con- 
vinced,” the President says, “that it is 
more important than ever that the people 
be encouraged freely to assemble to dis- 
cuss their common problems. Indeed... 
this is one of the freedoms that we are 
determined to defend. 

“Therefore, I am requesting . . . an 
appropriate educational program designed 
to help students and adults in understand- 
ing the many complicated problems of 
these critical times. . . . The genius of 
American democracy is expressed in the 
traditional independence and freedom of 
our state and local schools and school 
systems. Their freedom of action for 
educational purposes must be preserved. 
It is upon that freedom that we hopefully 
depend for assurance that the judgments 
of our people will be soundly based.” 

It may or may not be significant, but 
the term “morale” does not once appear 
in this call to service. The President asks 
for only two things: (1) Thorough and 
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widespread understanding of “the many 
complicated problems of these critical 
times,” and (2) Assistance from libraries, 
schools, colleges, and universities in pro- 
moting such understanding. 

Back of this twofold request lie two 
assumptions. ‘The first is this: if action 
by the people is required, tell them the 
essential facts about the situation, and 
readiness to act—morale—will more than 
likely take care of itself without the need 
of many worried glances at the morale 
gauge. 


PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING OF ISSUES 


The other assumption underlying the 
President’s request is this: granting that 
the traditional independence of the insti- 
tution from Federal control is respected, 
it is fair and reasonable to expect an insti- 
tution of higher learning as such to assume 
a public responsibility in promoting thor- 
ough and widespread understanding of 
issues which concern us. There are some 
who will find it difficult to agree. Some 
among us will agree that individuals 
within institutions should feel free to take 
part as they choose in discussion of public 
issues outside academic walls, but that the 
institutions themselves must, if they are 
to be guardians of truth, remain neutral. 

The view springs from rather deep- 
rooted presuppositions of twentieth cen- 
tury thought with which’ we cannot deal 
here except to say that a different view is 
tenable. If the responsibilities of freedom 
are not divorced from the rights of free- 
dom, the institutions which expect to 
share these rights are entitled the same as 
individuals to share also the corresponding 
responsibilities. The President’s call to 
service is undoubtedly intended to be read 
in this light—as an invitation to recognize 
a responsibility to the public which is in- 


separable from the rights which we enjoy. 
It is, then, not asked of us that we abdicate 
any of our accepted responsibilities or that 
we forswear any of our cherished rights, 
but that we recognize in these present 
eventful days a responsibility inherent in 
the trusted position of leadership our col- 
leges and universities have been accorded. 
One university president speaks of this 
position, as follows (note that he is 
thinking only of universities, not of col- 
leges and universities): “I am invincibly 
persuaded that there are no agencies of 
society, except the government itself, which 
are so influential in determining what 
society is now and what it shall be as 
the universities.” Inclusion of the colleges 
as well simply magnifies the role of leader- 
ship played by institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Here within our colleges and uni- 
versities, then, are resources of leadership 
which any government—democratic or 
totalitarian—might covet, but which a na- 
tion depending on the unregimented ener- 
gies of a free people can indeed ill afford 
to do without. 


Support War AIMS 


I have tried to suggest that the war aims 
and the methods of the government are 
such that colleges and universities can sup- 
port them without selling their souls or 
their birthright of freedom; that, in fact, 
they have a public responsibility which 
they cannot easily afford to ignore or shirk. 
What are some of the contributions we 
can look to them to make? 

We are perhaps not ready to answer 
that question in detail. Two pages and 
a half of rather specific suggestions are 
made by the Office of Education in its 
pamphlet, School and College Civilian 
Morale Service; How to Participate. 
Each institution should, in my judgment, 
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be its own judge as to what it should do, 
but there are four general lines of effort 
which our services will likely take. 
The first is to help our own students 
know what it is all about. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois the outbreak of war 
came with a suddenness that has left a 
good many students somewhat baffled, con- 
fused, and even a bit hysterical here and 
there. It seems that at least some of them 
had believed that the war was so far away 
across the blessed Atlantic and Pacific that 
we would not be drawn into it so long 
as the war mongers in Washington could 
be induced not to start a fight. In order 
to provide suitable reading matter to ac- 
commodate this sudden, if tardy, absorp- 
tion in world affairs, most of us will wish 
to set aside special shelves and special 
rooms, if we have not done so already, 
where the material can be brought together 
and made readily accessible to readers. 


CENTERS OF TRAINING 


Our institutions will also serve as cen- 
ters of training. Most of our programs 
of instruction have been revised, some of 
them drastically, to take care of special 
training needs. Some of this instruction 
is of the short-course variety for field 
workers who come when the course begins 
and leave when it ends. Some of it, how- 
ever, is for our regular students. 

Third, we have an opportunity to co- 
operate with other libraries in serving the 
public at large. 

By assembling selected collections of 
books, pamphlets, and other reading mat- 
ter in rooms that are readily accessible, by 
supporting special training programs as 
well as the regular educational program of 
the institution, and by publishing and dis- 
tributing lists of timely books and pam- 
phlets, we can assist very materially in 


promoting popular understanding of the 
complicated problems of these critical 
times. 

But this is not enough. We are not 
fighting simply to win a military victory. 
We are not fighting, this time, simply to 
make the world safe by temporarily ex- 
hausting the enemies of freedom. We are 
not fighting simply for democracy as we 
know it—with its machine politics, its 
irrepressible pressure groups, its often- 
publicised pork-barrel legislation. No, we 
are fighting—are we not?—for a second 
chance to build a world in which civilized 
men can take some pride—a world where 
the individual has a measure of personal 
security, where he has opportunity com- 
mensurate with his ability, and where he 
has a chance to share in this world’s goods. 
In other words, any war aims that are 
worth fighting and dying for must include 
plans for the postwar period. Failure to 
recognize the full meaning of this fact 
would be a grave mistake. The Atlantic 
Charter sets up the goal of a durable peace 
and is a step in the right direction, but it is 
vague as to details and many of us would 
agree with a recent writer in Fortune that 
some of its general provisions will stand 
careful study. In short, as a colleague at 
the University of Illinois put it in con- 
versation the other day, “It is highly im- 
probable that if we were called upon today 
to write out concrete proposals for a 
peace treaty we could do the job as it ought 
to be done; and even if we could, the 
people, by the time they fight awhile, 
would probably reject our terms.” 


SERVICE TO RESEARCH 


Total warfare seems to require not only 
a prodigious military effort and a nation 
organized to support it but also intellec- 
tual leadership of high order. In view of 
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this fact, I raise, for us to think about, 
the question whether it would not be a 
constructive service for universities to ar- 
range for some of their best men in selected 
fields to have the leisure to study the eco- 
nomic, cultural, educational, and political 
problems, the handling of which at the 
end of the war will probably determine 
whether we lay the foundations of a dur- 
able peace or build a firetrap for another 
world conflagration twenty years hence. 
In any event, the service of study, of re- 


search, is the service which the university, 
including its library, is best fitted to 
render, and neither our statesmen nor our 
people seem to be so well versed in the 
the world that foundation 
studies dealing with these affairs would, if 
published, be unwelcome. The length of 
the war will be determined by what goes 
on on the world’s battlefields; the length 
of the peace that follows will be deter- 


affairs of 


mined in some small degree by what goes 
on in the world’s research libraries. 


War Services Offered by the Iowa State 
College Library 


CHARLES H. BROWN 


This description of war services was prepared by the chairman of the A.L.A. 


Committee on Libraries and the War. 


The section on services 


to citizens off the campus has been expanded and published 


in the form of a leaflet which is being distributed through- 


out the state. 


HE IOWA STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY is 
WN sete its facilities to all citizens 
as well as to its own staff members and 
students to aid in special war activities. 


SERVICES TO CITIZENS OFF THE CAMPUS 


To industrial firms, 
tories, and individual investigators 


munitions fac- 


The library will serve as a center of 
technical information and will lend books 
and periodicals. 
vice of other specialists on the college staff 
will be secured in order to determine the 
most authoritative material on the subject 
in question. 


When necessary the ad- 


The assistant librarian is 
especially qualified to give bibliographical 


and reference service to groups and indi- 


viduals engaged in technological and 
scientific research. All inquiries sent by 
mail will be answered promptly. 
Interlibrary loans are not restricted to 
the state when the request is for such 
material as manuscript theses and rare 
serials which are not duplicated elsewhere. 
Loans have recently been made to Canada 
and to the du Pont company in Wilming- 


ton, Del. 


To all citizens who need information 
obtainable from books 

Many inquiries are received which can- 
not be answered by a specific book. The 
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library will attempt to provide an answer 
for any question related directly or in- 
directly to the war or to send appropriate 
books on the topic. Recent examples of 
such questions are: “How can inflation be 
avoided?” “To what extent has the Brit- 
ish system of war damage compensation 
been successful?” ‘How can the waste 
materials of industry be salvaged?” In 
replying to inquiries of this nature the 
library will supply lists of available ma- 
terial and, in so far as it is practicable, 
definite answers. 


To local defense councils 


Information on the protection of prop- 
erty and other physical needs of civilian 
defense, including health and nutrition, 
will be supplied upon request. This in- 
formation is available in official publica- 
tions of both Great Britain and the United 
States and in numerous publications of 
semiofficial and private agencies of both 
countries. Publications issued by the U.S. 
Office of Civilian Defense and other books 
and pamphlets dealing with its work are 
also available. Apply through your local 
library or your county agent for an inter- 
library loan. It is not necessary to request 
a specific publication, but needs should be 
stated as clearly as possible. 


To educators, clubs, discussion groups, 
and other agencies active in war work 


A study outline listing books and pam- 
phlets on the background of the war is 
available for free distribution as long as 
the supply lasts. If the books and pamph- 
lets mentioned in this outline are not 
obtainable locally, or through the state 
traveling library, they will be sent as an 
interlibrary loan through your local li- 
brary or county agent. If it is necessary 
to look for any detailed material on edu- 


cation for victory not listed on the out- 
line, it will be possible to secure the advice 
of specialists in various phases of inter- 
national affairs, civilian morale, etc. 


To radio listeners 


Library radio programs will undertake 
to discuss books and other publications 
related to the war with a view not only 
to giving information but also to main- 
taining civilian morale at a high level, by 
encouraging an intellectual rather than an 
emotional approach. In addition to em- 
phasizing education for victory or regular 
library programs scheduled by WOI 
(Ames), the staff will be happy to offer 
its services for similar radio programs over 
any station in lowa. Suggestions for radio 
discussions and criticisms of library radio 
programs should be forwarded to the li- 
brarian. Requests for participants in 
other programs should also be sent to him. 


To state and national defense agencies 


Within its proper sphere, the library 
will serve as publicity agency for any 
legitimate defense group. Such services 
might include distribution of pamphlets 
and reading lists, reviewing specific books 
on radio programs, featuring displays on 
defense bonds or food for defense, etc. 


SERVICES ON THE CAMPUS 
Encouragement of discussion groups 


Individual members of the library staff 
will continue the work begun by the li- 
brarian in encouraging and assisting in the 
organization and functioning of discussion 
groups concerned with education for vic- 
tory. It is intended that these discussion 
groups shall base their programs on solid 
background reading rather than on per- 
sonal opinion and wishful thinking. For 
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this purpose the library has a good deal of 
background material that is available for 
all patrons. The most recent books are 
on display. In addition to supplying 
books in the usual way, the library has 
undertaken to establish small deposit col- 
lections in fraternities, dormitories, and 
sororities. About fifty discussion groups 
have been formed in fraternities, sorori- 
ties, and dormitories. 


Leaders of discussion groups 


The library will serve as a center for 
the registration of specialists who can re- 
view books and lead discussions. In this 
way it is hoped that there will be a 
constantly available supply of discussion 
leaders and advisers for activities re- 
lated to education for victory. In addi- 
tion, the library will attempt to keep a 
record of other campus agencies and 
groups actively engaged in promotion of 
the war effort. Special book collections 
and reference assistance will be available 
in conjunction with such activities. 


Special assistance to faculty members 
assigned to war projects 

The library will give special assistance 
to faculty members working on problems 
assigned by the Federal and state govern- 


ments and by organizations such as the 
farm bureau and public health organiza- 
tions. 


Special assistance to students in courses 
bearing directly on the war 

Special assistance will be given in 
organizing a bibliography for courses 
which are of immediate importance for 
the war effort. Such courses as a seminar 
on the role of botany in wartime or mili- 
tary photography might be mentioned. 
Students who are interested in using de- 
fense topics for regular course work have 
already been given considerable help as a 
part of the library’s routine services. This 
demand is particularly heavy from speech 
students. Such students might be trained 
to serve as discussion leaders under the 
guidance of the library staff and the de- 
partment of English and speech. 


Exhibits 


The library will prepare a continually 
shifting series of displays of books on such 
subjects as “Winning the War,” “Keeping 
Sane,” “Human Freedom,” “Consumer 
Problems in Wartime,” “Food for De- 
fense,” etc. The regular pamphlet display 
will be restricted to defense materials for 
the duration. 

















The Public Library in the Com- 


munity Defense Organization 


DORIS L. HOIT 


This article by the librarian of the Pasadena, California, Public Library 
is sponsored by the Committee on War Information and Education 
Services. 


ASADENA has found that preparing for 
Prine so-called ‘“‘acts of God” is very like 
preparing for the warlike acts of man. In 
June 1935, taking a lesson from Califor- 
nia’s earthquakes, Pasadena adopted a ma- 
jor disaster organization, coordinating all 
its municipal resources such as fire pro- 
tection, water supply, lighting, health, 
policing, street maintenance, and com- 
munication with the Red Cross program 
for relief in its many aspects and with all 
other civic groups which were prepared 
to take part in a rehabilitation plan. This 
disaster program was extremely well or- 
ganized with a practice mobilization being 
conducted at least once a year, so that 
there have been ample facilities and a 
knowledge of functions throughout the 
city for such disasters as result from floods, 
fires, or earthquakes. 

The wartime twin of this organization 
is the Pasadena Defense Council which 
grew out of the citizen’s committee on 
education for national defense, set up by 
the board of education in the crucial pe- 
tiod when the German war machine was 
sweeping all before it in the spring of 
1940. For more than a year this commit- 
tee functioned as the sole defense organiza- 
tion and reached out into all corners of the 
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community life through its ten subcom- 
mittees. Of these ten subcommittees, that 
of public information seemed destined to 
fit most naturally into the public library 
scheme, and the librarian, as a member of 
that committee, was able to set up a de- 
fense information bureau in the central 
library and to have lists and bibliographies 
prepared for the more than 150 public 
forums presented, the vast industrial train- 
ing program, the classes (many of them 
held in the library) to train for leadership, 
health, first aid, quantity feeding, and all 
kinds of emergency tasks. 

And now the work of this committee 
continues, legalized by city ordinance in 
July 1941, under the Pasadena Defense 
Council. The entire original committee 
has been included in the new city-wide set- 
up and the committee on public information 
has been re-establishe ' as a separate com- 
mittee with much of its work carried on 
at the defense information bureau at the 
central library. The functions of the 
committee operating this bureau are to 
serve the council and the public with in- 
formation on national defense, publicity, 
radio bureau, speakers’ bureau, confiden- 
tial information, interpreter service for 
police and officials, book collecting for 
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Army and Navy services, cooperation with 
the California Institute of Technology on 
sources of scientific information. 

When the defense bureau was suggested 
as an outlet to the work of the committee 
the library was thought of naturally as the 
most logical place to continue its work. 
It is open twelve hours a day and is cen- 
trally located in the community. Fortu- 
nately space was found to house it. A 
checkroom just inside the front doors of 
the library was not widely used because 
rainy days are few and overcoats seldom 
worn. This room, about ten feet square 
has a wide window opening onto the foyer 
and a door opening onto the main circula- 
tion hall. It was admirably located and 
easily adapted to the new needs. 

Inside, check bins were removed or 
made into deposits for the eighty clipping 
files on various defense subjects which had 
been collected for months previously by 
W.P.A. workers. Maps were mounted 
on the walls or made available for circu- 
lation to be used with forums or club talks. 
A desk, a typewriter, a telephone, and 
files completed the equipment. 


STAFFING THE BUREAU 


The question of staffing the bureau was 
a major problem. However, Pasadena 
being a community where many retired 
people of fine educational experience and 
wide cultural background live, the com- 
mittee was fortunate in being able to 
enlist the aid of a selected group of volun- 
teers who were willing to give time regu- 
larly not only to attend staff meetings at 
which reference department members or 
outside specialists talked but to take the 
three-hour shifts at the bureau on regular 
days each week. A full-time W.P.A. 
secretary keeps abreast of routine typing, 
filing, and telephone calls. 


At either side of the door leading to the 
defense bureau is shelving adequate for 
one hundred books or more. One con- 
tains books on industrial defense and the 
other background books on the world crisis, 
our democratic tradition, on the countries 
in the news, America’s relation to them, 
personal accounts of experience in besieged 
lands, the establishment of defense indus- 
tries, and the general stretching out of the 
public mind to include hitherto alien spots 
on the globe. 

Library readers very quickly learned to 
gravitate toward these shelves for the lat- 
est technical texts on shipbuilding, weld- 
ing, radio, signaling, aeronautics, and the 
many other topics penetrating the public 
consciousness, and now these books have 
already made themselves a part of the 
general reading habits of Pasadena pa- 
trons. There are some five hundred or 
more books in this defense collection at 
present and it grows constantly, even 
though many of the earlier ones are al- 
ready outdated. 

Coincident with the segregation of these 
books a bibliography entitled Education 
for the Defense of Democracy was pre- 
pared by the library with monthly supple- 
ments now numbering thirteen. It lists 
material under suitable headings and in- 
cludes pertinent periodical material as 
well as pamphlets. These lists are mimeo- 
graphed and widely distributed through 
the generous cooperation of the board of 
education member of the defense council 
responsible for public information. 


INFORMATION ON DEFENSE 


Here it is then that anyone may come 
for information on any defense question: 
employment, defense 
birth registration information, Pasadena 
defense districts, insignia charts, defense 


training courses, 
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PasaADENA Pustic Lisrary’s DEFENSE INFORMATION CENTER 


agencies, recruiting information, civil de- 
fense mobilization, blackout regulations, 
army contracts. “These or similar ques- 
tions come hourly to the defense office and 
are either answered there or referred to 
the correct agency for doing so. In tune 
with this activity and due to the fact that 
many questions asked in the defense bu- 
reau are beyond the natural scope of such 
an office and its volunteer workers, it is 
arranged that technical questions and 
those needing trained library technique to 
answer are referred by the defense bureau 
to the library’s reference department. 
Another defense role came when Pasa- 
dena selected an M-day when all women 
were asked to register for a wide variety 
of volunteer activities. The library en- 
tered actively into this picture by not only 


assisting with the registration but also by 
having at the registration booths short, 
carefully selected lists of the most up-to- 
date books in the library and its branches 
on home nursing, group leadership, nu- 
trition, first aid, occupational therapy, 
secretarial work, motor corps, family pur- 
chasing, mental health, physical health, 
and sanitation—the subjects in which the 
women were most interested. 

Another way in which the library fits 
into the community defense plan is in the 
training of the entire staff to be proficient 
in first aid. Each of the eighty staff mem- 
bers has completed or is completing a first 
aid course and the staff as a unit is supply- 
ing complete first aid equipment for use in 
the library as an emergency first aid station. 
They stand ready, as a unit, to act as first 
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aid assistants in case of need. The library 
buildings are listed in the general defense 
mobilization plan as emergency stations 
and the children’s librarians are prepared 
to offer special care in handling groups of 
children. 

Also in its direct contact with the uni- 
formed forces, registrations are simplified 
so as to permit all men in uniform to bor- 
row books without formality except that 
of signing their names and giving the 
names of their commanding officers. 

Blackout facilities and bomb-proof shel- 
ters are provided for the safety of the 
library patrons in the central building. 
Through repeated drills the staff is com- 
petent in getting the readers, within two 
minutes, to a well-lighted blackout room 
seating two hundred, with provisions for 


plenty of reading material. “Two minutes 
after a warning siren all buildings 
throughout the city are required to be 
completely dark. 

It might happen here can be said to have 
been the motive force for the Pasadena 
Public Library when it began to view the 
question of defense preparedness as a mat- 
ter of local application as early as mid- 
summer of 1940. Pasadena’s effort to 
supply information for the community on 
defense matters at that time was based on 
the often-quoted belief that “‘a man’s judg- 
ment is no better than his information” 
and that the library had an obligation to 
supply that needed information. It has 
tried merely to enlarge quite naturally its 
normal and customary function as a civil- 
ian information center. 


——— 











War Information Centers 


FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN 


This article by the chief of the circulation department of the New York 
Public Library is sponsored by the Committee on War Information and 
Education Services. 


LANS are now under way for all of 
P the following activities to be taken care 
of in the New York Public Library’s 
branch libraries and some of them are ac- 
tually in operation. 

Each war information center in the 
branch library will attempt to maintain 
a full directory of civilian and military 
agencies, of centers of volunteer registra- 
tion in the community, of the defense in- 
dustries, and of defense courses given by 
the schools in the neighborhood. The lat- 
est publications of defense agencies will 
be available either for circulation, free 
distribution, or informational purposes. 
These publications will be given promi- 
nent display space. 

All questions pertaining to defense in 
its many aspects, including nutrition, 
health, and consumer information, and air 
raid precautions, will be available at these 
centers. The publications recently issued 
by government and other agencies will be 
supplemented by the large reference col- 
lections in each branch. 

As an information center, the branch 
library will enlist the aid of the various 
special and university libraries in the 
vicinity to supply information of more 
technical and detailed nature needed by 
defense workers and by government off- 
cials. Each branch will be a headquarters 
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for the Victory Book Campaign. 

Air raid wardens, first aid classes, health 
and nutrition, and various other groups 
connected with defense will meet in the 
assembly rooms of the libraries. 

The best technical books will be made 
available readily to workers in the defense 
industries, and their use will be stimu- 
lated by publicity. Other copies of these 
books are placed in defense training schools 
for the use of the students on the spot. 

Work with the foreign born through 
naturalization courses and classes in Eng- 
lish has been intensified. The library is 
attempting to enlist the interest and sus- 
tain the morale of passive individuals and 
groups not only through books but also 
by means of radio and forum. 

As a war information center, the library 
will sponsor broadcasts of speeches and 
announcements of importance as well as 
music and discussion. 

All of the publicity facilities in the 
branch library system will be turned to the 
problem of defense to accustom the citizens 
to turn to the library as a center of in- 
formation. 

We will, of course, attempt to carry 
on these new functions without sacrificing 
those established aids to civilian morale: 
work with children and young people and 
individual assistance to adults. 











The Library of Congress Protects 


Its Collections 
ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


Librarian of Congress 


HE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS took pre- 

liminary measures for the security of 
its collections well over a year ago. These 
measures were of four kinds: 

(1) Survey of the collections to ascer- 
tain which materials should be removed 
to places of security in case of danger; 
which should be stored in places of rela- 
tive safety within the library buildings; 
and which would be required for con- 
tinuing services to Congress, the Federal 
agencies, the library world, and the gen- 
eral public, which the library will con- 
tinue to render throughout the emergency, 
regardless of danger. 

(2) Location and designation of de- 
positories in nonstrategic communities 
outside of Washington. 

(3) Arrangements for removal of ma- 
terials: designing and procuring packing 
cases, planning procedures of removal, es- 
tablishing priorities of transportation, or- 
ganizing personnel, etc. 

(4) Submission of an estimate to Con- 
gress for funds to carry out the plans when 
made. 

The operations described under heading 
(1) were performed during the months of 
January and February of last year. Any- 
one who has lived among books will ap- 
preciate the amount of labor and time 
required to survey and evaluate a collec- 
tion of six million volumes, together with 
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many more millions of maps, prints, manu- 
scripts, and pieces of music for the purpose 
of discriminating between materials of 
foremost, and those of lesser, value. Many 
considerations must enter into a deter- 
mination of the criteria upon which such 
an evaluation is based—importance to the 
American record, irreplaceability, associ- 
ation value, commercial value, value as 
source material for research, etc. (For 
example, are the papers of George Wash- 
ington less valuable than those of a little- 
known Secretary of the Treasury, because 
the former have been published, while 
those of the latter will forever remain un- 
printed ?) 

Of course, neither I nor my colleagues 
would contend that our decisions were in 
all cases right; certain selections were nec- 
essarily arbitrary. Nevertheless choices 
were eventually made, and lists were pre- 
pared to facilitate withdrawal, packing, 
shipping, and recording should an occasion 
ever arise. “This work was performed 
partly during regular library hours but 
for the most part out of regular hours and 
on a volunteer basis. To accomplish it 
some seven hundred members of the staff 
volunteered their services, and nearly five 
hundred volunteers contributed approxi- 
mately ten thousand man-hours of over- 
time work to make this census. Accounts 
of the results of this census of the collec- 
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tions, written by Jerrold Orne, have been 


published.* 


SEARCH FOR DEPOSITORIES 


The operations noted under heading 
(2) were relatively simple. When it be- 
came apparent that no plans were being 
formulated to provide bomb-resistant shel- 
ters for the common storage of Federal 
records, books, art objects, museum pieces, 
etc., we instituted a search for dry, well- 
constructed depositories in nonstrategic 
inland areas outside of Washington upon 
which the library might depend in the 
event of an emergency. Due to the gen- 
erous cooperation of public-spirited librar- 
ians and college administrators this search 
was successful. While the national inter- 
est requires that they remain for the 
present strictly anonymous I cannot for- 
bear to make this preliminary acknowledg- 
ment of my deep sense of gratitude for 
their unfailing helpfulness. 

As to the operations noted under head- 
ing (3), packing cases presented the first 
and most urgent problem. Realizing the 
great number of containers which would 
be necessary for shipment, we looked for 
a box which would be durable, inexpensive, 
reusable, and (for economy of storage 
when not in use) collapsible. Such a box 
was finally discovered. It resembles a 
container used by the British Museum un- 
der similar conditions. It is a collapsible, 
plywood container with metal joints and 
bands, reusable approximately a score of 
times, manufactured by the Atlas Plywood 
Corporation of Boston. Two standard 
sizes were selected (their dimensions are 
twelve by eighteen by thirty inches and 
twelve by twenty-four by thirty-two 

1Orne, Jerrold. “The Library_of Congress Pre- 
ee i... and nae oo he Prammanig Bae 
ures Regarding Its Collections, Adopted by the 


Library of Congress. [Washington] June 1941. 25p. 
Mimeographed. 


inches) which conform to requirements for 
shipment of 99 per cent of our materials. 
Special containers in outside sizes were 
made in our own workshops for other ma- 
terials, and additional special containers, 
designed for hermetic sealing, were made 
for documents and books of the highest 
value. 


GRANT FOR PROJECT 


Operations under heading (4) were as 
follows: On March 24, 1941, I sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget an 
estimate in the amount of $150,000 to en- 
able the library to effect the plans thus 
made. This estimate was eventually re- 
duced at our request to $30,000, and was 
granted in that amount. ‘Thereby we 
have been enabled to carry out the prelimi- 
nary parts of the plan, including the pro- 
curement of containers, and partially to 
undertake shipment. 

The library was therefore in a position 
on December 7, 1941, to take affirmative 
action. I am happy to be able to report 
that our principal treasures are already in 
places of security. The originals of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the Articles of 
Confederation, the Lincoln Cathedral 
copy of Magna Carta (committed to our 


‘custody “for the duration’) and the St. 


Blasius-St. Paul copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible—these and other materials beyond 
value, are in the safety of an inland re- 
pository many miles from Washington, 
under maximum security against any dan- 
gers now anticipated. Still other treasures 
—maps, manuscripts, rare books, prints, 
music, and even certain of our irreplace- 
able catalogs have already left us under 
guard for places much less likely than 
Washington to be attacked from the air. 
(Continued on page 144) 




































HE DESIRABILITY of fostering respect 
ce this country, now, for the cultural 
achievements of all peoples, including our 
present enemies, is recognized by respon- 
sible leaders inside and outside the gov- 
ernment. So also is the desirability of 
maintaining and extending intellectual co- 
operation with friendly countries in so far 
as feasible under present conditions. 
During the past quarter-century there 
have come into existence a great number 
of useful international intellectual organi- 
zations, most of them with headquarters 
in Europe but with membership well dis- 
tributed throughout the world. Members 
in this country, fearing that these societies 
may fall under Nazi domination or cease 
to exist, hope some action may be taken in 
the Western Hemisphere (with coopera- 
tion from the Far East) which will pre- 
vent both catastrophies. 

In the postwar planning by govern- 
mental and private agencies, world co- 
operation looms large. And the United 
States is assigned a dominant part of the 
responsibility in the cultural fields as well 
as in economics and politics and military 
affairs. 

There is no question that we are now 
world-minded; we have to be; and the 
signs seem to point to a continuation of 
that attitude for many years. 

In international intellectual cooperation, 
which has as one of its objectives world 
peace, libraries and librarians must assume 
their share of the burden. The American 
Library Association, the oldest and largest 
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Library Participation in International 
Cultural Relations 


library organization in the world, will 
wish to do its part. 

At a time when our national leaders are 
planning a unified command for the Allied 
military forces and when many people are 
hoping for more unified activity on all 
fronts, the A.L.A. is still attempting to do 
its part in international affairs through 
several unrelated or loosely related agen- 
cies. 

The more important ones are: 

International Relations Committee, 
largely concerned with the Books for Eu- 
rope Project but responsible for a broad 
area; 

Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America, with a broad and active 
program in the Western Hemisphere; 

Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, which is purchasing periodicals for 
shipment after the war; 

Committee on Importations, whose 
problem is to facilitate the receipt of for- 
eign periodicals by American libraries; 

Committee on Refugee Librarians, and 

Committee on Work with Foreign 
Born, whose activities in both cases are 
international in the sense that they relate 
to the appreciation of foreign cultures and 
foreigners. 

There may be others. There is little 
overlapping and no competition. But 
there is inadequate coordination and there 
is very little central planning. 

With these things in mind the Execu- 
tive Board has appointed a special Commit- 
tee on International Cultural Relations. 





| 
| 
| 
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Its Duties ARE 


1. To familiarize itself with present 
A.L.A. activities in this field, and to make 
recommendations to the Executive Board 
for coordination of effort and for imme- 
diately desirable changes or new activi- 
ties. 

2. To study the whole problem of 
library participation in international cul- 
tural cooperation and to recommend ways 
in which libraries and library organiza- 
tions may best do their part. 

The members are: Flora B. Ludington, 
chairman, William Warner Bishop, con- 
sultant and member, J. Periam Danton, 
Milton E. Lord, John R. Russell. 

This new over-all committee has been 
given access to all records and reports, and 


has been authorized to gather information 
and ideas from A.L.A. committees and 
agencies, from the government, founda- 
tions, learned societies, and other agencies 
in this country and abroad. The commit- 
tee is interested in ideas and action rather 
than in documentation and should prove 
helpful in shaping programs now under 
consideration by the A.L.A., the founda- 
tions, and government agencies. 

A meeting of the committee was held 
in New York City on the morning of Janu- 
ary 19. During the afternoon it had a 
joint session with the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. Conferences with 
other committees are scheduled for the 
near future. 


Car H. Miram, Executive Secretary 








Air Corps Libraries 


LIEUTENANT CARL E. WELCHNER 


This description of the library services to the Army Air Forces is by the 
chief of the Library Section, Adjutant General’s Office, Office of the 
Chief of the Air Corps. 


HE MILITARY establishment has two 

fundamental jobs: 1) To train and 
equip for fighting and 2) To fight. The 
training involves many phases and the 
Army is becoming more technical day by 
day. ‘The technical training is largely 
through schools, technical libraries, daily 
work and drill. 

The infantryman has little need for 
technical books beyond his drill manual. 
The ordnance department has designed his 
gun and the quartermaster has built his 
uniform. 

The aviator needs technical training as 
a pilot or observer, as an engineer dealing 
in such sciences as navigation, meteorology, 
and aeronautics. “Then the military sci- 
ences of tactics and strategy must be de- 
veloped to use this new tool of war. . He 
must be supported by a horde of specialists 
—enlisted men mostly—trained to keep 
his airplane and engine in repair; to make 
weather observations and synoptic maps; 
and to set up and maintain thousands of 
This all takes 
technical training in fields that are advanc- 
ing in leaps and bounds. 

Technical libraries have become an es- 


items of service equipment. 


sential factor in the dissemination of tech- 
nical data to the Air Forces. They serve 
as both reference and study centers for all 
personnel on the posts and vary in size 
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from collections of one hundred volumes, 

in a few of the smaller units, to that of 

twelve thousand volumes in the older and 
well-established libraries. 

On August 1, 1932, under the author- 
ity of the Adjutant General, the com- 
manding officers of all Air Corps stations 
and the commanding officers of Air Corps 
troops at other than Air Corps stations 
were authorized to establish technical li- 
braries. Such technical libraries were to 
be processed and administered as purely 
technical activities and operated at the 
direction of the commanding officers. The 
plan provides that the libraries be located 
and administered so as to be readily avail- 
able for reference, and that all books and 
publications maintained therein be ar- 
ranged so as to be visually accessible to all 
Air Corps personnel. These libraries, 
which include a reading room, are to be 
opened during definite and suitable hours 
with a clerk present. Under that direc- 
tive, selected books in sufficient quantity 
are kept and maintained by the Army in 
the technical libraries such as: 

A. Technical books and periodicals on 
such subjects as meteorology, navi- 
gation, mathematics, maintenance, 
and subjects which deal specifically 
with the activity involved. 

B. A complete file of technical orders and 
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THE Base TECHNICAL LIBRARY, MITCHELL FIELD, New YorK 


technical letters, training manuals, 
training regulations, and information 
circulars as pertain to the Army Air 
Forces. 


OFFICER IN CHARGE 


At each post where such a technical li- 
brary is established an officer is placed in 
charge and is accountable for the collec- 
tion. A complete accession record is kept 
and books are classified according to the 
Dewey Decimal System. Receiving re- 
ports and purchase orders of all publica- 
tions for the field are sent to the Head- 
quarters Library, Office, Chief of the Air 
Corps, at which place a field shelflist is 
maintained. ‘The technical library may, if 

| desired, be operated as a technical section 
| of the post library if such a unit exists. 
| When this is done, however, the records 
are maintained separate and distinct from 
those maintained for the post library. 
| Under the above authority there were 





thirty-two such technical libraries through- 
out the Army Air Forces up to June 
1941. Today there are 108 throughout 
the country and at many of the foreign 
bases. When the present expansion pro- 
gram is completed the Air Forces will 
boast some three hundred such installa- 
tions—or more. Each library is located 
on the post where it is most readily acces- 
sible to both officers and enlisted men. In 
some cases the technical library, the serv- 
ice club library, and the post library are 
consolidated. However, such an arrange- 
ment exists in approximately only fourteen 
stations throughout the Air Forces as most 
of the air stations have a population of less 
than five thousand men and the service club 
libraries are not authorized for stations 
under that number. 

To aid in procurement of books for the 
fields a library, known as the Air Corps 
Library, is maintained in the Office, Chief 
of the Air Corps. In addition to its func- 
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tion as a “headquarters” of the technical 
libraries in the field, the Air Corps Li- 
brary is essentially a reference center or a 
clearing house for information for the use 
of the Air Corps in Washington. One of 
the several purposes of its maintenance is 
to provide an agency through which all 
information useful for the more expedi- 
tious and efficient conduct of the work of 
the Office, Chief of the Air Corps, may be 
placed at the disposal of those who can 
use it to advantage. With the rapid ex- 
pansion of the Army Air Forces during 
the past year the activities of the Air Corps 
Library have widened and increased in 
volume to such an extent that the func- 
tions have of necessity been broken down 
into several specialized units or sub- 


sections, such as: legislative reference, 
translating, and field procurement units. 

The Air Corps Library has a book col- 
lection of about twelve thousand bound 
volumes, twenty thousand pamphlets and 
documents, and subscribes to about two 
hundred: aeronautical and technical peri- 
odicals. These books and magazines cover 
the fields of aeronautics, military science, 
radio, meteorology, navigation, photogra- 
phy, and many other phases of the techni- 
cal sciences as well as relative fields of 
administration, political science and travel, 
and description of many countries in which 
the Army Air Forces are interested. The 
collection is kept up to date by the acqui- 
sition of new material as rapidly as it is 
published and by securing from other gov- 
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ernmental agencies all material pertinent 
to its needs. A ready legislative reference 
service is operated to supply public acts, 
resolutions, and bills. The library serves 
all personnel of the Office, Chief of the 
Air Corps, and also collects material for 
the public relations section, for use in 
press releases and radio broadcasts. 


STAFF OF ELEVEN 


A staff of eleven, two officers and nine 
civilians, four of whom are professional 
librarians, assemble material and answer 
all types of questions from the most tech- 
nical, such as the bomb load of an airplane, 
to supplying the missing line in a mathe- 
The collection on the 
history of the Army Air Forces and of its 
fighting units from its inception is the 
most complete and exhaustive in existence 
and will remain a permanent archive of 
every phase of Army Air Force activity. 

One of the most important functions of 
the library is the charge of reviewing and 
recommending publications for the 108 
field technical libraries and school libraries. 
From the field, requisitions for books are 
forwarded to the headquarters library 
where all purchase information is located. 
The orders are assembled and forwarded 
to Wright Field, the Air Corps procure- 
ment center, where they are placed on bid 
for actual purchase. 

At some fields such as Lowry, Moffett, 
Hickam, and Scott, technical libraries 
have been in existence for many years and 
have book collections of considerable size. 
At the newer fields such as Gunter, 
Brooks, and Hamilton, and a few of the 
depots such as Ogden Air Depot at Ogden, 
Utah, and Mobile Air Depot, Mobile, 
Ala., technical collections have only 
recently been assembled and many basic 


matical formula. 


books and much new material was re- 
quired. When a new field is activated and 
provision is made for library housing space 
and a library officer, the field is supplied 
with a basic collection of seventy-two 
books costing approximately $200. The 
request for the purchase of forty-nine such 
basic collections was forwarded to Wright 
Field in September and others are being 
added as rapidly as new fields become oc- 
cupied. At the same time it is endeavored 
to fill the gaps of essential material in ex- 
isting libraries. ‘The headquarters deter- 
mines the distribution of publications 
which should be incorporated in each li- 
brary. Requisitions from the field libraries 
for technical books are being filled continu- 


ously. 
Other libraries served are those at the 
technical schools such as Randolph, 


Lowry, Scott, and Chanute fields. Text- 
books for classroom use are supplied in 
quantities as well as technical books for 
the libraries. 


STANDARD BOMBER EQUIPMENT 


The Air Corps also purchases Hydro- 
graphic Office publications from the Navy 
Department for use as texts in the schools 
and as part of navigation kits provided as 
standard bomber equipment. 

Today military science goes far beyond 
the purely tactical and strategical. It in- 
cludes all the physical sciences and adds 
new ones as rapidly as they are developed. 
In some cases, the military need is the 
mother of invention. Our libraries now 
cover a wide range in fields from metal- 
lurgy and meteorology to physiography 
and photogrammetry. “Tomorrow they 
will contain treatises and formulae now in 
the laboratory of the industry, of the Air 
Corps, or of the mind. 








We Want: Books! 


Althea H. Warren, campaign director of the Victory Book Campaign, 
presented seven Army and Navy “five-minute men” to the Council at 


Midwinter for a discussion of books for the armed forces. 


INCE THE CONGRESS provides funds 

for adequate libraries on all ships and 
at all stations, the books received from the 
Victory Book Campaign will be used to 
supplement existing collections; for, as 
anyone who likes to read knows, there 
never are enough books,” said Isabel Du- 
Bois, librarian of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion of the U. S. Navy. Miss DuBois is 
in charge of library service to our Navy 
throughout the world. Judging by ex- 
periences of the Library War Service in 
1917-18, the wear and tear on books dur- 
ing a war is considerably greater than dur- 
ing peace times, and likewise losses are 
materially increased, so that we shall wel- 
come these gifts which enable us to replace 
without delay. 

Reading is one of the few diversions 
possible on board ship at present. As one 
commanding officer said recently, “Both 
men and officers must have an ‘out,’ and 
a book is about the only source.” 

I might interpolate that he is the com- 
manding officer of one of the cruisers 
which is out on the Atlantic patrol, and 
of course there are no movies or athletics 
or other diversions. He said, “I never 
knew before how many men in the Navy 
read and how much the library was used.”’ 

Locations where we expect great wear 
and tear are among the armed guard 
crews of merchant vessels, which is some- 
thing quite new. Every merchant vessel 
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has an armed guard of about twenty-five. 
Mr. Howe of the American Merchant 
Marine Library Association will take care 
of the merchant crew of the vessels, but 
we are responsible for the armed guard. 
Great wear and tear will occur also in 
the mobile hospital units, the fleet recre- 
ation centers, and the outlying bases such 
as in Alaska and other areas. To all of 
these the Victory Campaign books will 
go, as well as to the training stations, air 
stations, hospitals, and all the ships of the 
fleet. 

At the present moment we have some- 
thing like one thousand libraries, so we 
can well use all the books you are going 
to give us, in addition to those we are 
able to buy. 


CAPTAIN TRAUTMAN 


Miss Warren: And now the Army. 
You have heard of the redoubtable Cap- 
tain Trautman. He will give us an idea 
of how the Army library operates and the 
various avenues through which the books 
will be used, also the size and present ex- 
tent of the libraries. 

Captain Ray L. Trautman: Since no- 
body seems to know exactly what restricted 
information is nowadays, I am not going 
to give any figures. 
brief and very general. 

The purpose of the Army libraries, as 
you probably have been told before, is to 


I am going to be 
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provide for all reading needs for military 
As to the 
cost, all I can say is that we are spending 
millions of dollars, and we have hundreds 
of librarians at work. 


men wherever they may be. 


We are getting 
all the money we can get, and we have 
these people out in the field who are 
making good use of it. The extent of 
outlets for books at the present time is 
about six hundred. I don’t call them 
libraries. They are outlets. Some of 
them are libraries with as many as thirty 
thousand books; others have twenty-five 
books stuck in a guard tent on the banks 
of the Potomac somewhere. 

The rate of circulation at the present 
time, based on incomplete returns, is eight 
hundred thousand books per month. The 
Victory Book Campaign is expected to 
produce books to supplement the service 
that we have been able to give to the 
Army. In order to bring books to the 
men every day room, recreation building, 
guard tent, recreation area must be sup- 
plied with books. Hospitals, transports, 
outposts, from little places down in the 
jungles of Panama where they are scat- 
tered all around the canal to the rather 
cool outpost in Iceland, should have books 
close at hand. Where a book can be used, 
it is passed along, and even if it is lost or 
destroyed in the service, it has done its 
job. 

THE Mora.eE OFFICER 

Miss Warren: It is no small matter of 
pride that we have the Morale Depart- 
ment represented here today. Even 
though General Osborn couldn’t come, 
we have the head of the Morale Depart- 
ment in the Sixth Corps Army Area, 
Colonel M. B. Wood, who will tell us 
of the organization of the Morale Depart- 
ment, of which books are only a part. 


Colonel M. B. Wood: Perhaps my only 


qualification for appearing before this 
group is that I did read a book once. 
Situated on the program as I am, be- 
tween two experts, Captain Trautman, 
head of the Library Section of the Morale 
Branch in Washington, and Mrs. Mac- 
Closkey, Sixth Corps Area librarian, I 
am going to leave the details of the library 
organization to them, and confine myself 
to giving you a small picture of just 
where the library fits into the work of 
the Moraie Branch as a whole. 

In this country, ever since we had our 
first army in 1776, morale has been a 
function of the commanding officer and 
a responsibility of his only. It is a re- 
sponsibility that he cannot delegate to 
any one, and he is the sole officer in charge 
of maintaining and developing a high 
morale among his men. However, in the 
increasing complexity and the great en- 
largement of modern armies it has been 
found necessary to assist commanding off- 
cers and commanding generals by the ad- 
dition of a staff officer who can help in 
establishing those facilities which will as- 
sist in developing morale. 

Again for the first time since 1776, we 
have raised and equipped and trained and 
offcered a large army in times of peace. 
We have never done that before. In all 
our major wars, we waited until the war 
was on our doorstep before we did a thing 
about it. We are greatly to be congratu- 
lated today that we are starting out with 
at least a framework of a large army upon 
which we can build. 

The chief of the Morale Branch in 
Washington—the Morale Branch was or- 
ganized a very few months ago—is Gen- 
eral Frederick H. Osborn. His is the re- 
sponsibility for the athletic program, the 
recreation program, both off and on the 
posts, and while our libraries are by no 
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means the least important of the various 
morale functions, still there are a great 
many other things for a morale officer to 
do, whether he is the morale officer of a 
corps area or a division or a regiment or 
even of the War Department. Conse- 
quently, we have trained and thoroughly 
qualified people to take care of the librar- 
ies themselves. Mrs. MacCloskey, who 
follows me, will give you a very good 
idea of how we take care of this in the 
corps area where we have twelve posts 
and approximately sixty thousand soldiers. 


WorK WITH CIVILIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


We work very closely with civilian de- 
fense councils and civilian welfare organi- 
zations of all kinds throughout our corps 
area. When a soldier leaves a post and 
gets out from under the immediate super- 
vision of his commanding officers, we of 
course look to these civilian organizations 
to see that he has worth-while and whole- 
some recreation while he is away from the 
post. 

On the posts we have elaborate athletic 
and recreation programs. We have serv- 
ice clubs with two or three hostesses in 
charge to arrange dancing parties, take 
care of relatives when they come to visit 
the boys, and so on. We arrange trips 
and tours. We have competitive basket- 
ball, baseball, football between posts, and 
I believe that the matter of recreation and 
the welfare of the soldier on the post is 
pretty well taken care of. 

It is the time when the soldier is away 
from the post and on furlough that we 
have to look to the civilian groups and 
individuals. We have always found that 
out of one hundred soldiers, fifteen will 
not get into any trouble at all, regardless 
of what you do; another fifteen will al- 
ways be in trouble, regardless of what you 


do. And then there is the bulk, possibly 
seventy, who, if led down worth-while 
channels of recreation while away from 
camp, will get along all right; but if not, 
they will be in the hands of those people 
who are willing to exploit the soldiers 
for their twenty-one dollars a month, or 
what is left after the monthly crap game. 


THE Corps AREA LIBRARIAN 


Miss Warren: 1 think one of the most 
important things for all of us to remember 
in our local relations at camps is that we 
should go to our corps area librarian first 
about anything that we are going to do. 
There are nine corps area librarians. Cap- 
tain Trautman heads the group. All of 
them will be involved in our book cam- 
paign, as they will be the ones to whom 
the books will go. Mrs. MacCloskey will 
tell us of the Sixth Corps Area. 

Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey: 1 am go- 
ing to start out very badly by contradicting 
my superior officer, Colonel Wood. He 
has read a great many books, but he 
doesn’t bring them back on time! How- 
ever, that is just one of our little diffi- 
culties, and I think we can handle it. 

I think that the American Library As- 
sociation and the Red Cross should be 
very proud that the Army has taken over 
its own library service. Had it not been 
for the successful job that was done during 
World War I, I think a great many 
people would still have the idea that 
soldiers can’t read. 

You have seen a big picture, and be- 
ginning with me, it is getting smaller, and 
it will get very small, so that we get 
down to a very live library user. 

In my particular library I have one 
room. It is about thirty by forty. Well- 
meaning people have tried to give us books 


and magazines. I have one ball of string 
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and no paper. You can imagine what the 
situation would be if we didn’t have con- 
trolled library campaigns. We have lots 
of individual gifts that are grand and we 
have lots of individual gifts that are— 
well, just well-meaning. 

We have nineteen libraries in the 
twelve posts of the Sixth Corps Area. We 
have seven librarians. In our corps area, 
and I suppose in all the rest, the local 
libraries have been simply wonderful to 
us. In their interlibrary loans they have 
offered us really anything they have. In 
the towns they have sent the town librari- 
ans out to help, always very carefully 
asking us first in case we have any of that 
funny etiquette we are always hearing 
about. And they have given us personal 
services and the services of the library 
insofar as they could. We appreciate 
their help a great deal. I don’t know 
what we would have done without it. 

The American Library Association has 
helped so much. We have asked them so 
much, from recommending an individual 
book to recommending a librarian or plan- 
ning a whole policy, and they always 
come through. We get everything so 
promptly that a ten-minute delay means 
that they are slipping. 

There is so much to do and so much 
that each one of you can do by your very 
willingness. If you can throw your librar- 
ies open to the men (I am very sure they 
are too polite to say it, but they get tired 
of us; they get tired of an Army post. 
They like to see people out of uniform, 
and you have such nice furniture) it means 
something to them. On the details of 
getting your books back and so forth, the 
local camp librarian will be only too glad 
to cooperate. I am going to pass that 
problem on to the camp librarian, Dorothy 
Russell, of Fort Sheridan. 


THe Camp LIBRARIAN 


Miss Warren: We are now to present 
a new kind of librarian that came into the 
world in 1941, the camp librarian. Doro- 
thy Russell, camp librarian of Fort Sheri- 
dan. 

Dorothy Russell: Perhaps I should ex- 
plain that our library is a post library or 
service club library. The service club is 
the real club for the use of the enlisted 
men, and it is mainly a big dance floor 
which sometimes has lounge chairs, some- 
times ping pong tables, and sometimes it 
is all cleared off for the regular dances 
that are held there twice a week. There 
is a balcony around the floor, and tables 
for writing and reading, and in a very 
nice position, second floor front, is the 
library—very small but very cozy. At 
one end I have been very fortunate to get 
a screen, a bulletin board screen, and 
that encloses my desk. 

I am delighted with the men who imme- 
diately want to use the card catalog, and 
I usually open up with, “I am very sorry, 
but what is it you want? If it isn’t in 
the card catalog, please ask,” because our 
catalog is not complete. On good days, 
I have a half hour toward the end of the 
day to work on it. Our main purpose is 
to get the books to the boys, and any you 
can get for us you may be assured will 
be put out on the shelves in double-quick 
time. 

There are probably three classes of 
books that the boys in camp read. First, 
light entertainment. In public libraries 
you have the phrase, “light love.” We 
don’t have that. Private Jackson, who is 
one of our users, will explain that at the 
end of a hard working day the men want 
something that is very easy to read. That 
is when the “Desperate Dan” type of book 
and Tarzan come in, as well as anything 
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that is humorous. The boys love Low 
Man on a Totem Pole, and the favorite 
author next to Zane Grey is Thorne 
Smith. 

One boy came in who read western 
stories all the time. Finally he admitted 
that he had always wanted to read western 
stories, but with the class of people he 
associated with outside the Army, he didn’t 
dare, because they didn’t approve of west- 
ern stories. So he was tickled to death to 
be in the Army for that one reason. 


UTILITARIAN Books 


The second class of books that we have 
a great deal of use for is the utilitarian. 
Fort Sheridan is a coast artillery camp. 
Coast artillery, as you can probably ex- 
plain better than I, is firing big guns; 
to know how to fire big guns it is neces- 
sary to know very intricate mathematics, 
like trigonometry and algebra. Our boys 
have been going to the coast artillery 
school, for special training. ‘Those boys 
want to pass examinations and use all our 
books on mathematics for that purpose. 

Then there is the boy who came in and 
said, “Ain’t you got no books on pistols?” 

Of course there are many calls for radio 
books and all kinds of technical books. 
You want us to be an up-to-date army, 
and part of being an up-to-date army is 
having very up-to-date books for the boys 
who are running the Army. 

There are also men in the Army who 
were studying some subject before joining 
the Army and have had it interrupted but 
want to continue. There are boys who 
have been studying accounting and want 
to pass their C.P.A. examinations. 

I seem to have indicated that there are 
not many serious readers besides the boys 
who are studying, but we have boys who 
keep up with the New York Times and 


Herald Tribune book reviews and want 
everything that is in them; and there are 
boys who have never had leisure to read, 
who are beginning to do so. ‘There is 
an amazing number of men and officers 
who like poetry. I was very distressed 
last night because I couldn’t find anything 
written by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

They are all interested in philosophy 
and psychology. 

We have quite a good assortment of 
books, but there are so many things that 
we could add to the library. I hope if 
any of you are near Fort Sheridan, you 
will come out and visit our library. 


THE OFFICER 


Miss Warren: You see, Miss Russell 
is adaptable. She didn’t expect to speak, 
but she told us just exactly what we 
wanted to know—about the books they 
really want. ‘The sorting is the real li- 
brarian’s job in this business; to know 
practically what needs are in those li- 
braries is the thing you want to take 
away from this meeting ahead of every- 
thing else. 

It is our pride to have an officer from 
Fort Sheridan here today to talk to us on 
what books really mean to the officers’ 
group. Lieutenant Philip Hart, assistant 
morale officer for the Recruit Reception 
Center, is our next speaker. 

Lieutenant Philip Hart: Explanation 
has already been made which will permit 
a little general statement about the officer 
group if it is said that the post library 
is used less by the officers than by the 
It was explained that the post 
library is in the service club, which club 
is for the enlisted men. I think both 
groups feel just a little uncomfortable in 
going in there—the men when they see 
the officer come in, and the officer when 


men. 
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he comes in. I hope that is the reason 
that they are used less by the officers than 
by the men. 

In further explanation of what the 
books do mean, it might be appropriate to 
tell you about the books which were 
turned in to the library within a period 
of less than two hours, three days after 
that eventful Pearl Harbor incident when 
a technical organization at the post moved 
out in a very great hurry. Many loose 
ends had to be tied up, and the men had 
to get their books back to the librarian. 
Miss Russell is far more severe than you 
would ever imagine from seeing her here. 

In that brief time, these were the books 
that were turned in, in addition to that 
No. 1 best seller, the western: 

Poland: Key to Europe (Buell) 

Cost Accounting (Lawrence) 

Winston Churchill (Kraus) 

Philosophy of Will James 

noy ) 

Puck of Pook’s Hill (Kipling) 

God’s Angry Man (Ehrlich) 

Skin and Bones (Thorne Smith) 

Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 

How to Become a Good Dancer (Ar- 

thur Murray) 

Textbook of Pistols and Revolvers 

Etiquette (Emily Post) 

(No chapter of which, as I recall, is ap- 
plicable to a regiment on convoy.) 

Ten Years before a Mike (Ted Hus- 

ing) 

S-2 in Action (Shirley Thomas) 

(S-2 is the military designation of that 
branch of the service which the public 
usually refers to as military intelligence. ) 

Shorthand and Typing, Self-Taught 

Great Theories of Mankind 

A Practical Man (William Bernard) 

That was the legacy of the regiment as 
it moved out. 


( Flour- 


You see, they moved out 


very real Americans and men who are 
the same as the men that you see daily 
in your community libraries. The need 
of a man for his book is no less when he 
is in uniform than before he put it on. 


Camp Best SELLERS 


In explanation of that, let me give you 
our five best sellers: 

For Whom the Bell Tolls 

Mein Kampf 

Out of the Night 

Berlin Diary 

My Mother Is a Violent Woman 

I should amend that: There is a tech- 
nical work which is constantly in demand 
—Ghirardi’s Radio Physics Course. In 
directing the public—as of necessity you 
must—if this drive is to reach the goal 
which you and I confidently expect it will, 
you will be reaching each man—if I may 
use the expression, you will be servicing 
You will derive 
that deep satisfaction which comes from 
knowing that you are enabling the mili- 
tary establishment—and I know this ap- 
plies to the naval also—to create and fo- 
cus that good and beneficial and useful 
force of books. 

Permit me to express our gratitude, and 
I can assure you that you will have our 
every good wish for the attainment of this 
very high goal you have set. We await 
equally the fruits of that Victory Cam- 
paign. 


every man in service. 


THE ENLISTED MAN 


Miss Warren: And now we come to the 
man to whom above all others that serv- 
ice library belongs, Private Wright Jack- 
son of Fort Sheridan. 

Private Wright Jackson: Miss Russell 
sort of copped my speech. I was going 
to tell you about what the fellows read. 
Miss Russell covered exactly what I 
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The only thing I 
can do is run along and tell you about 
the experiences we have had and the 
fellows I have known, and ramble along 
about the Army and throw in what I 
know about the books they read. 

I met a very strange animal in basic 
training. Basic training is what you get 
when you first go into the Army. You 
learn how to shoot a gun, and they teach 


would have covered. 


you to run around and flop on your stom- 
ach. This strange animal I mentioned 
was a boy who had been raised in C.C.C. 
camps and Army camps, and he was an 
intellectual. There were a lot of them in 
the old Army—that is, the peace time 
Army. You will be running across a lot 
of them now. They are reading books on 
geophysics and all sorts of fancy things 
like that. 

This fellow used to go in for Edna 
St. Vincent Millay and Joseph in Egypt— 
and you remember, Miss Russell, the one 
I had so much trouble with—Look 
Homeward, Angel. I was doing a lot of 
hard work, and it took me about six weeks 
to wade through Look Homeward, Angel. 
That was during an emergency and we 
didn’t have so much time to read. 

I am in the Medical Corps too. 
going to tell you about a bunch of boys 
who do have a chance to read. They 
read so much that they drill holes in the 
books. In the Medical Corps (I am on 
special duty in the Intelligence now) my 
work was in the wards, taking care of 
the sick boys. They lay on their backs 
and held the books up and read and read 
and read. 


I was 


LicHtT READING 


In the wards they like light stuff— 
absolutely the lightest stuff they can get 
hold of, something that enables them to 


escape from the hospital—the Zane Grey 
type of thing. 

They wade through Dan McGrew 
shooting sixteen people in one chapter, 
and are a little bit sad because he didn’t 
shoot eighteen in the next one. One fel- 
low came to talk to Miss Russell and 
said he liked “this here book because there 
were twenty-five Germans all rounded up 
and bumped off in one chapter.” 

Incidentally, on the other hand, there 
are boys who read seriously. ‘There are 
different types. There is the fellow who 
is perhaps shooting for officers’ candidate 
school, who wants to become a commis- 
sioned officer. 
the President and they have command of 
a certain number of men. It is an impor- 
tant job from the lieutenant on up. These 


They are commissioned by 


fellows have to go to a special school and 
it is an intensive school too, terrific! A lot 
of us flunk out right and left. 
thing fancy. 

I know one fellow named Hughes. 
This school requires at the present time 
two years of college to enter, and this fel- 


It’s some- 


low has one year of college, so he is taking 
out books and trying to make up that extra 
year. I know two or three fellows who 
are doing that. 
cation. 


It is a very general edu- 


BACKBONE OF THE ARMY 


There is another type of fellow. I 
think Kipling said that this type of man 
is the backbone of the Army. He is the 
noncommissioned _ officer. He wears 
stripes on his arms. He is appointed by 
his company commander, and he is pretty 
good. ‘They talk about tough sergeants. 
They are tough all right, but they are 
usually right there when you need them. 
In order to be a noncom, you have to 
have something—a spark. It is known 
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as the ability to lead men. But on top 
of that you have to know your Army, 
more about it than the fellow under you 
—or at least as much. 

The artillery men that Miss Russell 
mentioned have to learn to shoot the big 
guns, have to know trigonometry; and 
they come in and brush up on that. 


Just Pain Joe 


You have another type of fellow, the 
That is 
the name of every soldier in the Army. 
Joe comes in. 


regular soldier, just plain Joe. 


He is not going to be a 
commissioned officer, but he knows that 
he is going to know his job and be the best 
darned soldier in the Army. So he rolls 
up his sleeves and digs in. 

When the recent extra-special emer- 
gency arose, the fellows who were on the 
alert had to move out. An artillery outfit 





has a lot of big guns, trucks, and there 
is a lot of dirty, dusty, oily work to be 
done. All these fellows were called on 
duty. They got in there and pitched. 
There was one soldier in the thick of it, 
sweating and cussing with the rest of the 
Finally he 
was told to pile on the next truck and 
roll out. So he climbed aboard. He sat 
there for a second and wiped his brow and 
then he dove into his bag and pulled out 
a book. He held this book on his lap, 
caught his breath, and then as the truck 
passed the service club, he leaned out the 
back of the truck, steel helmet on his head, 
sweat on his brow, greasy smear on his 
face, and heaved the book—‘Return that 
to the library.” 

I went up to the fellow who caught it. 
The book was Social Psychology by Katz. 


So there is your Army for you. 


fellows, and slaving away. 








Rockefeller Grants 


ae have received $302,043.49 
from the Rockefeller Foundation 
during the year 1940, according to the 
Annual Report of the foundation. Of 
this amount the A.L.A. has received 
$34,175, divided as follows: $5000 was 
used to promote activities in Canada, other 
British possessions, Greenland, and Eu- 
rope; $20,000 was for the preparation of 
a new edition of the Union List of Serials; 
and $9175 was used to promote studies of 
library cooperation with Latin America. 
Other grants from the foundation in- 
clude: 


American Library in Paris 
General budget 


Bibliotheque pour Tous, Berne, Switzer- 
land 

Book purchases and development of re- 

gional services 


British Museum, London 

To enable the museum to offer to 
American libraries, at a discount, sub- 
scriptions to the new edition of its Cata- 


logue of Printed Books $1682.61 


Folger Shakespeare Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Purchase and cataloging of books and 

$15,331.85 


manuscripts 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Microfilm copies of foreign newspaper 


files 


eee ee eee re eee 2 Se se 2 ee 


Library of Congress, Hispanic Founda- 
tion 
Development of catalog of Hispanic 
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material and organization of bibliograph- 
ical services $10,906.50 


SA ne eee anecaeess o@ 


National Central Library, London 
Establishment of Bureau of American 


ET Te ee $1429.10 
General operations ......... $4250.00 
National Library of Peiping 
Development of library 
I eis ri a baa aa ed 6 oa $8250 
New York Public Library 
Development of services in  micro- 
Se Gente aes Baw 8K 2 bce $15,000 
University of Chile, Santiago 
Development of its central 
PS reer eee $3732.69 


University of Oxford 
Development of Bodleian and other 
libraries $152,501.70 


Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
Installing microfilm photographic lab- 
oratory and supplementing through film- 
ing the resources of the library in mathe- 
matics 


London School of Economics and Political 
Science, University of London 
Library development 


ee ee eee 


Museum of Modern Art, New York City 
Film library 


American Council of Learned Societies, 


Washington, D.C. 


Cataloging American collections of 


Chinese and Japanese books . . . .$8645.38 





























The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 


HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


This article describing the new American library in Mexico City is by the 


director of the library. 


It was read before the Council at the Mid- 


winter Conference. 


T WAS during the week of July 20, 
I 1941, that funds were assured for the 
establishment of a library in Mexico City 
under the supervision of the American 
Library Association. It was just ten days 
later that Mr. Milam and Mr. Mil- 
czewski, with President Brown’s approval, 
started for Mexico. Between those two 
dates much work was accomplished. 

First of all some kind of a plan of 
action had to be worked out, and ideas 
as to what kind of a library should be 
formed had to be whipped into shape. 
The idea of an American library in 
Mexico is by no means new or novel. 
Mexican librarians, citizens of the United 
States living in or visiting Mexico, and 
the Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America, all had talked much 
and thought more about such an institu- 
tion. Some plans on a modest scale had 
been worked out in 1939. 

In the ten days before they left for 
Mexico Mr. Milam and Mr. Milczewski 
reviewed the earlier movements, brought 
as nearly as possible up to date the informa- 
tion they had as to the situation in Mexico, 
and drew up a preliminary and tentative 
sketch of the purposes, collections, and 
organization of the proposed library. 

Hungry for all the advice and counsel 
they could command they stopped at the 


gI 


University of Texas at Austin to talk with 
members of the teaching and library staff, 
and if they were speaking here they would 
surely express their gratitude for the sym- 
pathetic and helpful response they found 
there. 

They reached Mexico City on the 
seventh of August, and then began an 
intensive stretch of work. No eight-hour 
day or forty-hour week. The first task 
was to make sure that the effort would be 
received with welcome, not mere acquies- 
cence, by the librarians, the officials, and 
the general community of Mexico City. 
This, it is pleasant to say, came with no 
hesitation or reservation. It took little 
time to get assurance that if a library of 
recent books by North American authors 
could be opened the librarians, the books, 
the authors might rest confident of sincere 
welcome. 

That done, the next step was to work 
out a plan of organization, and this, after 
many conferences with many public 
spirited citizens, all busy men and women 
but none too busy to give willingly of 
time and thought to such a cause, resulted 
in a tentative proposal to have six civic 
groups in the City of Mexico name a mem- 
ber to serve on the governing board, to 
these six there being three others added by 
the Executive Board of the American Li- 
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brary Association. A draft of an agree- 
ment to that effect was worked out by 
August 27. This with the approval of all 
concerned was sent to the members of the 
Executive Board for study and comment. 

With that hurdle over, at least in tem- 
porary or preliminary fashion, came the 
next in shape of settling the location of 
the building. (The metaphor may be 
mixed, and it surely is inaccurate, for the 
search for a good location went on at the 
same time as the search for a good organi- 
zation. ) 

Plenty of advice was ready at hand. 
Obviously a site near the university was 
called for. Obviously a site in the center 
of the business section was a necessity. 
Obviously a site in a quiet part of the city 
was desirable. Obviously a site near the 
embassy of the United States would have 
much in its favor. Obviously any site that 
met all the requirements would be much 
nearer heaven than any librarian could 
ever hope to reach. 

Finally it was decided to choose a house 
on the Paseo de la Reforma, not so far 
from the business section as to seem remote, 
but far enough from the narrow streets 
and narrower sidewalks of that region as 
to escape some of the handicaps of a loca- 
tion in that beehive. 

The Paseo leads from the heart of the 
city to beautiful Chapultepec Park, filled 
with so many memories of the past and 
with so many charms and delights for the 
present. Not so long ago the Paseo was 
the most desirable residential street in the 
city, but recently it has had to pay tribute 
to the demands of business and has come 
to see many of its old residences torn down 
to give way to skyscrapers and modern 
apartment houses and hotels and auto- 
mobile showrooms and real estate develop- 
ment headquarters. But all that did not 


change the Paseo, still a wide and impres- 
sive eight-lane stretch of well-paved road- 
way, flanked by handsome plantings of 
trees, full of life and motion, moderately 
quiet as compared with other parts of the 
city. 


34 PASEO DE LA REFORMA 


Number 34 on the Paseo was leased 
for two years, with privilege of renewal 
and also with the privilege of making 
extensive repairs and alterations. Before 
they left in September Mr. Milam and 
Mr. Milczewski had gone over the build- 
ing with the architect and had sketched in 
general the principles of reconstruction and 
adaptation to the new purposes. 

The patio usual with such a type of 
house was left as a center of light and 
warmth, the former carriage house to the 
left of the patio being changed into an 
auditorium with seats for perhaps two 
hundred people, a stage, and a projection 
room for films. To the right of the patio 
several small rooms were thrown together 
to make one large room for the general 
reading room. Off the patio to the rear 
a room was reserved for current periodi- 
cals. 

On the upper floor the rooms at the 
front were set aside for administrative 
offices, the bedrooms along the right-hand 
side made into classrooms and small meet- 
ing rooms for various kinds of groups. 
The former dining room to the left of the 
patio on the second floor was set aside for 
the children, to assure them a realm of 
their own where they could be free from 
molestation by the grownups. 

Other rooms were in mind for music, 
film storage, clipping files, photographic 
work, and similar activities subject to later 
development. 

Early in September the writer of this 
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statement agreed to take over the post of 
director for the first year, and began at 
once the selection of staff, of books, and 
of furniture. Mr. Milam had asked 
several librarians to suggest lists of books 
in various fields, and with these as a basis, 
selection and ordering started in New 
York by the middle of September. A staff 
of catalogers began work at once, hoping 
to have most of the preparation for use 
done in the United States before shipment. 
Elsa de Bondeli was placed in charge of 
that work. Shipments of books were be- 
gun in November. 

In selecting books the aim has been 
directed towards a general, well-rounded 
collection of recent publications by au- 
thors of the United States, practically all 
in English. Books in Spanish will be pro- 
vided, but the number and the type selected 
in this field could be worked out better 
in Mexico than anywhere else. 

I began work in Mexico late in October, 
Bertha B. Harris reported on the seventh 
of November, James M. Kingsley, Jr., 
on the fourth of December, and Maria 
Theresa Chavez will drop her work at 
the American School Foundation in Mex- 
ico City when the time arrives for her 
taking over her part in the work of the 
new library. 


OPENING DATE 


When is it to open? That depends on 
when the workmen leave the building, and 
month by month their departure is prom- 
ised for the end of the next month. Ship- 
ments of books and equipment have been 
made at regular intervals from the United 
States, but delays due to customs formali- 
ties and other patience-inspiring practices 
have not demanded severe pressure on the 
workmen. 


What is the library for? Whom is it 


to serve? What does it plan to do? All 
pertinent questions, all worthy of answer. 
But all beyond final or definitive replies 
just now. The staff has plenty of ideas 
about them, about all and more, some the 
fruit of its own thinking, some offered 
by kind and well-wishing friends. But it 
is scarcely possible to label or ticket them 
now. Possible, yes, though not altogether 
wise or advisable. 

It is easy and simple to say that the 
library is intended to serve anyone in the 
City or the Republic of Mexico caring to 
know what books are available to tell 
about the relations of the United States 
with the countries to the south of us, to 
give a general idea of what the people of 
the United States have been asking their 
writers to lay before them about the world 
in general, and about the general topics 
that interested those writers and those 
readers. 


ATTENTION TO SCHOLARS 


But it is not so easy and simple to say 
just how much attention the library is to 
give to the needs of the scholar and re- 
search student in Mexico needing books 
in his field and hampered because his needs 
are so special as to be without attention 
by the libraries near at hand. 

How much attention is the Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin to give to the Mexican 
engineer struggling with his technical 
problems and anxious to check his in- 
terpretations of his field work with the 
experiences and conclusions of his brother 
engineers working with similar problems 
in other parts of the continent? How much 
is it to do for the businessman or economic 
adviser trying to adjust his business to 
new consumer demands? 

Is it to neglect these and to concentrate 
attention on the bus driver or the ap- 
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prentice electrician or the automobile re- 
pairman anxious to keep up with current 
developments in his calling, handicapped 
by his lack of command of English, and 
appealing to the library for a chance not 
only to help him extend his acquaintance 
with the books but also with the language 
the books are written in? 

What is it to say to the artist or mu- 
sician or archeologist down in Mexico 
because of the opportunities for research 
in his field, rich with his field notes, but 
unable to digest them properly because 
he cannot lay hands on the obvious refer- 
ence books to verify his impressions or 
recollections or to check his observations? 

All these and many more have voiced 
their needs. All these and many more 
have had assurance of sympathy and under- 
standing. But any librarian knows that it 
is only the few large reference and research 
collections that can answer all these ques- 
tions—or to put it more safely, can give 
reasonable hope of answering most of 
them, for many such demands are beyond 
the scope of the printed book. 


Witt Locate MATERIAL IF PossIBLE 

The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin is 
not foolish enough to say it can answer 
all questions put to it. But it is daring 
enough to say that when it cannot answer 
the question, it accepts its responsibility 


for utmost exertion to let the inquirer 
know where on this continent he will find 
the most likely place for final solution. 
And so its fellow workers north of the 
Rio Grande may expect many appeals from 
it on behalf of the students who turn 
to it for help and learn that the answer 
to their problems does not seem to be at 
hand in the books on its shelves. When it 
cannot answer in satisfactory shape it here 
serves notice that it expects and intends 
to carry the appeal on to its friends in 
this country with confidence that they will 
feel the same glow at the chance to help 
as does the staff in Mexico. 

In other words, like any library in the 
United States, it plans to develop its col- 
lections to meet the needs of its commun- 
ity, hopes to be able to help the student 
in the lower as well as the higher grades 
of school, to help the man in the street, 
the housewife, the children of younger 
years, and the adults of full maturity. 
How much it can do will be limited to a 
certain extent by the wisdom shown in 
selection of its books. Beyond that it 
hopes it may count on the support of its 
sister institutions in this country to supple- 
ment and complete its own efforts. It is 
unashamed to say that its hopes and am- 
bitions are boundless. It feels it has some 
idea of the wealth of resources and good- 
will at its command across the border. 


Board of ‘Directors of the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 


For the American Library Association : 
Antonio Correa, Pablo Martinez del Rio, 
Alfonso Reyes; for the Junior League of 
Mexico: Marjorie Lewis; for the Pan 
American Round Table: Mrs. S. B. 
Wright; for the American Chamber of 


Commerce: Harvey A. Basham; for the 
American Club: E. H. Skidmore; for the 
American Legion: W. C. Longan; and 
for the American School Foundation: 
Henry L. Cain. The board’s first meeting 
was held on January 8, in Mexico City. 
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Postwar Planning for Libraries in the 
Department of Agriculture 


ROY I. KIMMEL and RALPH R. SHAW 


This article by Mr. Kimmel, chairman of the Inter-Bureau Coordinating 
Committee, and Mr. Shaw, librarian, of the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture, is the second 


of a 


series sponsored by the 


A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee. 


HE Department of Agriculture’s re- 
lation to rural library service, casual 
though it may have been in many respects, 
has resulted in a partnership of long stand- 
ing. The Extension Service, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, and other agencies 
have helped in the development of rural 
libraries; and public libraries, as well as 
school libraries, college and university 
libraries, and others, have aided the de- 
partment in the performance of its work. 
The department’s interest in rural li- 
brary service may be classified into four 
parts: 

The first group of problems would be 
those which are direct and primary con- 
cerns of the department. Among these 
are included the flow of information re- 
quired by workers in the department, 
regardless of where they are and regardless 
of the bureau or agency to which they 
report directly ; strengthening of our farm 
programs by provision of reading lists, by 
aid to the Division of Program Study in 
the development of community discussion 
outlines, and so forth. The mechanism to 
achieve these ends would start with the 
strengthening of the department library 
and extension of its service to workers in 
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the field, through regional extension of 
the department’s own library service. 

The second concern of the department 
might be considered in-service training of 
our field personnel in the uses and in the 
methods of operation of rural libraries, so 
that they may use the materials available 
most effectively and so that they may 
aid constructively in developing and 
strengthening rural library service on local, 
state, and Federal levels. 

The third would be the general concern 
of the department in rural education and 
problems of rural life, resulting in co- 
operation with other agencies, such as state 
and local libraries and Federal library 
services, to aid them in their work of 
extending and improving library service to 
all rural areas. In this segment of the 
field, the department would function as 
facilitator, adviser, and aide, rather than 
as an operator of library units. If, for 
example, our county agents, home demon- 
stration workers, and other field personnel 
would make special efforts to help city 
libraries to extend their services to the 
rural counties surrounding them, we might 
expect considerable increase in library serv- 
ice to rural population. 
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The fourth problem would be that of 
strengthening existent public, school, 
county, and other library services in rural 
areas. ‘This would be a continuing pro- 
gram which would include such things as 
the deposit of department collections, 
preparation of reading lists and of displays 
on current problems, encouragement of 
4-H clubs, land-use planning committees, 
and other department-sponsored groups to 
make full use of existing public library 
facilities. 

Reviewing these four ranges of activities, 
we find that the first two are operational 
activities designed to make more effective 
the work of the personnel of the depart- 
ment, and that these would be handled just 
as other intra-departmental matters are 
now handled. 

The third and fourth groups would 
require our acceptance of responsibility to 
aid those other agencies who would be 
charged with the development and opera- 
tion of rural public libraries of various 
descriptions, so that the work of the de- 
partment would be benefited indirectly by 
improvement in conditions of rural life, 
by making available materials on which 
better decisions by cooperating committees 
can be based, and by strengthening the 
educational programs of the department. 


PostwWAR PLANNING IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture Com- 
mittee on Post-Defense Programs was 
appointed May 31, 1941, because, in the 
words of the Secretary of Agriculture, 


In some quarters there is a fear that a 
severe economic depression is inevitable when 
the defense effort ceases. The Department 
of Agriculture does not share this pessimism. 
We believe that the country need never go 
through a major economic depression again. 


We visualize a postwar world in which we 
will make full use of our manpower and 
our resources for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people. We believe it is possible to main- 
tain a national income greater than ever 
before in the history of the nation. 

It is in this setting that the department 
should make its contribution in planning 
for the kind of world we wish to live in when 
the peace comes. If we plan soundly and 
courageously, if we enlist the help of the 
greatest possible number of people in mak- 
ing these plans, we can build an economy 
which will offer everybody a fair chance for 
work and security. Planning for this kind 
of future is part of the defense effort itself. 


The scope.of the work to be done by 
the department in the post-defense plan- 
ning field involves three different lines of 
inquiry: (1) Keeping in touch with and 
making what contribution it can to 
developments that affect the national 
economy as a whole; (2) Developing of 
rural works programs in the capital im- 
provements field; and (3) Developing 
publicly sponsored programs of rural 
welfare. 


INTER-BUREAU COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 


The organization set up to do this post- 
defense planning in the Department of 
Agriculture is the Inter-Bureau Coordi- 
nating Committee, headed by Roy I. 
Kimmel, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and including representatives 
of various bureaus and offices. Under this 
committee will be working groups to de- 
velop particular phases of the total prob- 
lem which have been assigned to them: 
1. The general economic problem will be 
under the chairmanship of Mordecai 
Ezekiel, economic adviser to the secretary ; 
2. The rural works program will be under 
Raymond E. Marsh, assistant chief of the 
Forest Service; and 3. The rural welfare 
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field is headed by Robert A. Walker, 
Office of Budget and Finance, with Ralph 
R. Shaw, department librarian, responsible 
for postwar library plans. 

The burden of the planning job in the 
fields of rural works and rural welfare 
services must be handled largely by the 
field organizations of the department 
action agencies and the state and local 
agricultural planning committees. These 
groups also should take responsibility for 
keeping farmers informed on plans and 
programs for the national economy as a 
whole. In order to provide a simple and 
direct line of communication between the 
coordinating committee and the field, the 
states have been grouped into nine regions 
for the purpose of post-defense planning. 
Insofar as possible, this grouping of states 
follows the existing regional boundaries 
of bureaus within the department. 

Regional chairmen representing the co- 
ordinating committee have been designated 
for each of these regions. They will head 
committees to be made up of field officials 
of the action agencies and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, to be designated 
by the agencies themselves. In every case, 
the regional chairman is a field official who 
is already engaged in work closely related 
to the post-defense planning job and who 
has special qualifications for the work to be 
undertaken in that region. The chairmen 
will be expected to devote a major part 
of their time to this work. The nine 
regions and the respective regional chair- 
men are noted below for use by librarians 
who wish to keep in touch with the plan- 
ning work in their own regions. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


1. Northeast Region: Chairman, W. S. 
Middaugh, regional B.A.E. representative, 
Upper Darby, Pa.; Connecticut, Dela- 


ware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

2. Appalachian Region: Chairman, 
Richard E. McArdle, director, Appa- 
lachian Forest Experiment Station, Forest 
Service, Asheville, N.C. ; Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. 

3. Southeast Region: Chairman, Thom- 
as §. Buie, regional conservator, Soil 
Conservation Service, Spartanburg, S.C.; 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina. 

4. Midwest Region: Chairman, Glad- 
win E. Young, regional B.A.E. repre- 
sentative, Milwaukee, Wis.; Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

5. Great Plains Region: Chairman, 
Elmer A. Starch, regional coordinator, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming. 

6. South Central Region: Chairman, 
E. R. Henson, regional coordinator, 
Amarillo, Tex.; Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

7. Southwest Intermountain Region: 
Chairman, Hugh G. Calkins, regional con- 
servator, Soil Conservation Service, Albu- 
querque, N.M.; Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah. 

8. California-Nevada Region: Chair- 
man, Laurence I. Hewes, regional director, 
Farm Security Administration, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; California, Nevada. 

9. Pacific Northwest Region: Chairman, 
Lyle F. Watts, regional forester, Forest 
Service, Portland, Ore.; Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington. 

The immediate job of postwar planning 
in most fields consists of three parts: 1. 
A tentative statement of minimum stand- 
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ards or desired goals; 2. A rough estimate 
of national needs in the field in the light of 
those minimum standards; 3. A tentative 
plan of action to meet the existing needs. 

It is proposed that these three parts of 
each planning guide should be discussed 
by the regional chairmen with the members 
of their committees in each region and 
with the group leader who prepared the 
program outline under their discussion. 
After such revision of these program out- 
lines as may result from this discussion, 
each regional chairman will present the 
program outline to the members of his 
regional coordinating committee on post- 
war programs. The regional committees 
will be responsible for transmitting and 
explaining the program outlines to field 
officials of the various action agencies, and, 
especially, to the agricultural planning 
committees within the region. 

Each state agricultural planning com- 
mittee will undertake the job of drafting 
a state program in each field along the 
general lines set forth in the general out- 
line. In this work it is assumed that the 
state agricultural planning committee will 
operate largely through the county agri- 
cultural planning committees in close co- 
operation with field representatives of 
action agencies concerned. 

When the state program in any given 
field is completed, the state agricultural 
planning committee will refer it to the 
regional agricultural planning committee 
for correlation with similar programs sub- 
mitted by other states into a general re- 
gional plan. The regional plans will be 
sent to the Inter-Bureau Committee in 
Washington for correlation on a national 
basis with the planning being done by other 
departments and agencies, and the appro- 
priate agencies in the department will then 
be requested to draft detailed operating 


programs in each field based upon the 
regional and state plans. 


PLAN OF ACTION 


In terms of postwar library plans this 
would mean: 1. Selection of a tentative 
statement of minimum standards. The 
A.L.A. minimum standards for library 
service will be used for this purpose; 2. 
The agricultural planning committees will 
be asked to study their own counties and 
states to determine the extent to which 
library service meets the standards estab- 
lished ; and 3. Preparation of a tentative 
plan of action to meet existing needs for 
rural library service. 

This study differs from our study in 
the field of rural housing, medical care, 
and the like, because the department has 
specialists working in these fields in all the 
regions, but does not have specialists in 
library work in each region. It is essential, 
therefore, in this field to note that the 
department does not consider post-defense 
planning as a problem that is confined to 
Federal governmental agencies. Various 
state, local, and nongovernmental agencies 
also are engaged in preparation for the 
post-defense period and will be asked for 
aid in this work. This will give state 
library leaders an opportunity to aid in 
preparing a sound over-all plan for rural 
library service after the war. 

The county and state agricultural plan- 
ning committees will include rural library 
services in post-defense plans as prepared 
for the Department of Agriculture but 
with less specific detail than required in 
the Public Work Reserve prospectus and 
with a different purpose. The department 
would not use these recommendations to 
prepare programs of library service to be 
carried out by the department or by one of 
its agencies, but for the purpose of con- 





























CITIZEN INTEREST 


sulting with the Public Work Reserve 
and the National Resources Planning 
Board on the place of this type of activity 
in the whole national program of public 
works and services for the post-defense 
period. ‘The department is represented on 
an advisory committee of the Public 
Work Reserve for this purpose, and has 
similar channels of consultation and co- 
operation with the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

It is anticipated that final recommenda- 
tions will be worked out in close co- 
operation with the A.L.A. Committee on 
Postwar Planning, of which Carleton B. 
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Joeckel is chairman. The mechanism for 
this close relationship has already been set 
through conferences between department 
officials and the chairman of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Postwar Planning and by 
designation of the department librarian 
as adviser to the A.L.A. committee. 

This approach should result not only in 
sounder postwar plans for the development 
of rural library service, but also will induce 
responsible leaders in each area to inform 
themselves about the status of library serv- 
ices in their own areas, the needs for 
services, and the most effective plan by 
which such services might be obtained. 


Correlation and Development 
of Citizen Interest 


This statement by the Committee on Correlation and Development of 


Citizen Interest was submitted 


to Council 


and approved by 


at the Midwinter Conference. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the public li- 

brary, like that of all public institu- 
tions in a democracy, is contingent upon 
understanding and interest on the part of 
the citizens. 

Such understanding is more necessary 
than ever in times of national emergency. 
When all public services are being re- 
evaluated as to their present usefulness, 
the positive contributions that the library 
can make to community and national wel- 
fare need to be widely interpreted in order 
that the library may take its place among 
the agencies essential to our common well- 


being and may receive support commen- 
surate with the importance of its services 
as an agency of education and enlighten- 
ment. 

The establishment of an_ individual 
library or of a state agency for the exten- 
sion of library service springs from a con- 
viction on the part of a few leaders that 
the library is an essential agency of a 
democratic society. The continued devel- 
opment of library service through the years 
calls for an informed public opinion con- 
vinced of the value of libraries and of high 
standards of library service. With this 
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backing, appointment of able library trus- 
tees can be expected, as well as the needed 
public funds, supplementary gifts and 
endowments, support of a policy of high- 
grade personnel, and enactment of funda- 
mental legislation. 


ORGANIZED Group CHANNELS NEEDED 


Organized group channels are needed 
for the development of an informed and 
active library constituency. “These chan- 
nels are: 


1. Library trustees. Since trustees have a 
legal responsibility and close knowledge of 
the library, they can function directly as 
spokesmen, bringing before many organiza- 
tions the services and needs of the library, 
and as members of state and national trustee 
organizations, and can serve as leaders in 
interesting or organizing the larger groups 
mentioned below. 

2. Friends of the Library, Citizens Li- 
brary Committee, Better Library Movement, 
or citizen groups under whatever name. 
Whether organized on a branch library, city, 
county, district, regional, or state basis, or as 
sponsors of library relief projects, these 
groups, with libraries as their chief concern, 
are proving effective in cultivating under- 
standing and are acting as occasion arises. 

3. Councils of related groups or agencies. 
A local defense council, adult education 
clearing group, or a council of educational 
and social agencies may afford opportunity 
for wide diffusion of library information and 
for effective citizen support. On the state 
level, similar councils, some of them devoted 
to legislative matters, are equally important. 

4. The many groups of men and women 
organized for other purposes. The list is a 
long one—women’s clubs, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, university women, business and 
professional women, men’s service or lunch- 
eon clubs, labor unions, farm bureaus, 
granges, youth organizations, and many 
more. Their influence is far-reaching and 
their channels well established. The library 
can be interpreted to all of them, both in 
relation to their interests and to the com- 


munity as a whole. Some of them have 
library committees on the local, state, and 
national levels. Librarians and trustees are 
frequently identified with one or more of 
these organizations as working members. 


The A.L.A. believes that all of these 
organization channels should be used more 
intensively and more widely for the fuller 
mobilization of public opinion and citizen 
interest. 

Plans, procedures, and forms of organ- 
ization must necessarily vary according to 
the local or state situation, and experi- 
mentation with varied forms is desirable. 
Whatever the form, however, there is 
need for correlation of effort on local, 
state, and national levels, and for chan- 
nels of communication or organized rela- 
tionships between local, state, and national 
groups, so that ideas may flow in both 
directions and concerted effort be carried 
on, upon occasion, as for legislation. 

In organizations on the local level in- 
terest will naturally center in the local 
institution, but the solution of its prob- 
lems may be contingent, in some measure 
at least, on state or national plans and 
action. 

While the foregoing statement has been 
pointed primarily toward the mobilization 
of citizen interest for the extension and 
improvement of public library service, the 
Association recognizes the need for the 
layman’s understanding and backing of 
the services of other types of libraries, such 
as the libraries of colleges and universities, 
both publicly and privately supported, 
school libraries, special libraries, and so 
forth. This need is being met by Friends 
of the Library groups organized around 
the individual institution. The Associa- 
tion commends this practice and recom- 
mends its further extension. 
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SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 
To THE A.L.A. 


1. Continue the correlation of effort be- 
gun by this temporary planning committee, 
through: 

a. Clearing meetings of representatives 
of the several groups concerned (as Friends 
of Libraries Committee, Library Action 
Committee, Library Extension Board, Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, Trustees Division). 

b. Year-round clearing through the 
Public Library Division and the Public Re- 
lations Division at A.L.A. Headquarters. 

2. Inform and aid the membership of the 
Association, through: 

a. Speakers and discussion meetings at 
A.L.A. conferences, institutes, clinics, etc. 

b. Articles in the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

3. Intensify help to state and local lead- 
ers through field work, leaflets, and other 
materials, and clearing of information about 
organization and activities. 

4. Work more closely with national or- 
ganizations already interested and reach a 
much larger number. 

5. Strengthen national library publicity 
through provision of a full-time staff mem- 
ber. 

6. Continue some recognition of citizen 
leadership at conferences, as through a 
friends’ luncheon. 

7. Keep under advisement the possibility 
of a national conference of friends of the 
library or of a national organization, for 
which the time does not yet seem ripe. 


To THE STATES 


1. Correlate or coordinate the work of 
such state library association committees as 
friends of libraries, library action, group 
relations, public relations, with each other 
and with the work of the state library 
agency. The state library association might 


appropriately take the initiative in promoting 
citizen interest in library development or 
share the responsibility with the state 
agency. 

2. Strengthen the staffs of the state library 
agencies in the field of group and public 
relations. 

3. Organize citizen interest through one 
or more of the following (all of which have 
proved effective somewhere) and correlate 
their work: 

a. A state trustee association or trustee 
section of the state library association, with 
district and state meetings. 

b. A joint trustee-citizen state organiza- 
tion. 

c. A state conference of citizens to con- 
sider library conditions and needs, without 
any thought of a continuing organization, or 
as the first step toward 

d. A state friends of libraries, or citi- 
zens’ library committee, or better library 
movement, with a continuing organization, 
holding state and often district meetings. 

e. Participation in activities of a state 
council of related organizations. 

f. Organized relations with all the im- 
portant citizen groups, using their channels 
of communication (bulletins, state and dis- 
trict meetings, committees, etc.) to spread 
library information, and their organization, 
for action. Avoid concentrating all co- 
operation with one or two organizations to 
the exclusion of others. Encourage such 
organizations to appoint library committees 
to facilitate dissemination of information and 
action. 

4. Encourage development of correspond- 
ing county or local groups of friends (leav- 
ing initiative and guidance to those re- 
sponsible for the development of local library 
service) and provide for informal channels 
of communication or organized relationships 
according to the situation. 














School Libraries and the Morale 
Program 


SARAH L. JONES 


Statewide school library participation in the civilian morale program was 
described by the assistant director of the Textbook and Library Service 
Division of the Georgia State Department of Education at the 
first Council session of the Midwinter Conference. 


E DAY WAR WAS DECLARED I was 

| in a small rural school in northwest 
Georgia. A portable radio had been 
hooked up and just before the President 
was to speak the students from the fourth 
through the eleventh grades came into 
the auditorium. As I watched their faces, 
grave with understanding of the hard- 
ships ahead, yet calm with the determina- 
tion to do their part, I realized that 
someway, somehow, the schools had been 
doing a very creditable job in helping 
boys and girls to face their problems 
realistically and intelligently. This atti- 
tude on the part of the students is in 
sharp contrast to the feeling of boys and 
girls in 1917 that war was a glorious 
adventure. It was proof to me that the 
state school curriculum program, which 
for the past five years has been based upon 
the recognition and attempted solution of 
state and community problems, was pro- 
ducing definite results at a time when we 
so badly needed clear, straight thinking. 
In Georgia, as in all other states, better 
social studies teaching has made students 
feel an integral part of and take responsi- 
bility in community activities. Boys and 
girls in many parts of our state are learn- 
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ing to know community needs through 
surveys which the schools have conducted 
or have helped conduct. ‘These surveys 
have resulted in an acute awareness on 
the part of the student of the many prob- 
lems connected with earning a living, local 
government, health, and natural and de- 
fense resources in his community. In some 
instances they have led to the formation 
of coordinated councils locally called tech- 
nicians’ councils which pull together the 
work of all city, county, state, and Fed- 
eral agencies working in the county. Some 
have resulted in the formation of joint 
discussion groups that are intelligently at- 
tacking the problems made startlingly clear 
by the surveys. This realistic study of 
community needs and resources has been 
excellent preparation to help our students 
recognize and deal successfully with the 
hardships and dislocations that must occur 
in a country engaged in total war. 

This type of work in the schools has, 
of course, made imperative the use of a 
wide variety of library materials. It has 
made it necessary for the school librarians 
not only to familiarize themselves with 
actual materials that are available but to 
know specialists upon whom the students 
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can call for information. In some in- 
stances, the school libraries as information 
centers or materials bureaus have had to 
prepare mimeographed material to meet 
demands that could not otherwise be satis- 
fied. These materials bureaus are similar 
on a small scale to the information centers 
recommended for the civilian morale pro- 
gram. ‘They are often set up on a county- 
wide basis, supplementing school libraries. 
Their resources are always available to 
adult study groups and interested citizens. 
The Georgia Citizens Fact-Finding 
Movement, which has made possible the 
analysis of problems on a state level, has 
not only made available valuable objective 
material on Georgia problems but has set 
the pattern for self-analysis which some 
communities are following successfully. 
Where such community studies are in 
progress students are participating. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR MATERIALS 


The added emphasis on the teaching of 
community relationships and current prob- 
lems has increased tremendously the de- 
mand for all types of materials. We are 
handicapped in the state and local levels 
by our lack of information about signifi- 
cant current materials, especially the fast- 
appearing bulletins relating to defense 
problems. ‘This demand for materials has 
brought about the establishment of ma- 
terials bureaus on a county basis to serve 
both school and community needs. It has 
also resulted in a greater participation on 
the part of the school librarian in planning 
courses, and a keener appreciation of the 
school librarian as a materials specialist 
rather than merely a custodian of mate- 
rials. We feel that many more school 
libraries could and would function eff- 
ciently if it were possible to give more 
complete supervision. Schools with activi- 
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ties such as those described are already 
prepared to participate wholeheartedly in 


the civilian morale program recommended 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 


IMPLEMENTING PROGRAM 


As soon as word came from Washington 
of the proposed program, the library di- 
vision of the department of education was 
asked to make suggestions as to how this 
program could best be implemented. 
After a joint conference of the state 
school superintendent, the division of su- 
pervision, and the library division, it was 
decided that responsibility for carrying 
out the program would rest in the division 
of supervision because of its close contact 
with individual schools. The general 
school supervisors have made definite plans 
to encourage the formation of discussion 
groups within the schools and on the adult 
level. They will stimulate the revision 
of the curriculum where it is needed in 
order that students may have an intelligent 
understanding of current affairs, partici- 
pate successfully in the local defense pro- 
gram, and have a keener appreciation of 
democratic ideals and practices. A state- 
ment outlining the schools’ responsibility 
in this and other defense measures has 
already been sent out. Each section of 
this statement provides a place for the 
listing of materials that would be helpful 
in understanding the program. The li- 
brary division compiled these bibliogra- 
phies. This was an illustration of an 
urgent need for information about the 
most recent publications on defense. 

School library resources in Georgia 
have already increased tremendously in 
the past four years through the purchase 
of school library books with state aid 
funds. Recently this aid has been ex- 
tended to the purchase of educational films. 
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To help make possible the acquisition of 
additional materials that will be demanded 
by reason of the present emergency, the 
textbook and library division is working 
out a plan to give state aid on magazines 
and pamphlet series available on subscrip- 
_tion, 

This division will also act as a clearing 
house for information about significant de- 
fense materials both for the department 
of education and for individual school 
libraries. It will watch trends that may 
suggest better methods of library partici- 
pation. 


List For Discussion Groups 


To assist in this difftult matter of 
locating materials, the Emory University 
Library School is preparing a list of free 
and inexpensive material useful for class- 
room discussion groups studying problems 
related to the present emergency. ‘This 
list will be distributed to all school and 
public libraries in the state through the 
state library agencies. 

The success of school library participa- 
tion in the program makes it necessary for 
all school librarians to know current ma- 
terials and make them quickly available. 
To help in doing this we have requested 
the W.P.A. library training instructor to 
give instruction in the selection, organiza- 
tion, and use of materials other than books 
at her next institutes. These institutes 
will be held in ten different areas in the 
state. 

We have been experimenting with an 
in-service training technique which we call 
school library clinics. At these clinics 
school administrators, librarians, teachers, 
students, and supervisors meet for a day- 
long observation and conference period 
on library problems. At the clinics we 
are planning for the remainder of the 
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school year, most of the discussion will 
center around successful methods of im- 
plementing the morale program. 

Exhibits of pamphlets, bulletins, posters, 
bibliographies, etc., are being prepared for 
use at institutes, clinics, and for other 
groups when they wish to use them. 

Although we have had little time to 
work on this program, a few things have 
already been done. Through the Georgia 
Libraries News Bulletin, issued jointly by 
the library commission and the department 
of education, we notified our libraries in 
the state early in December of the pro- 
jected civilian morale program and urged 
that they collect materials and plan activi- 
ties to further it. 

A committee of school librarians is at 
work now preparing a bulletin relating 
the program to our situation and making 
concrete suggestions about how school 
libraries can best participate. 

The Georgia Education Association has 
a library department in each of nine dis- 
tricts in the state. The state chairman has 
written to these district chairmen urging 
that as their project of the year they work 
intensively on collecting, organizing, and 
publicising materials that will be needed. 
The Georgia Education Journal will be 
used as an additional medium for stressing 
the importance of the library in this pro- 
gram. 

School library participation in the mor- 
ale program has not been planned as 
something separate and distinct. In our 
state planning all library and educational 
agencies work together on a unified library 
program for the state. The Georgia 


Library Association has offered its services 
to the department of education in helping 
select and set up libraries of information 
in strategic areas. 
gratefully accepted. 


This offer has been 
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The Library Trustee and the Public 
Relations Program 


ELIZABETH BOND 


This article by the chairman of the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 
was presented at the meeting of the Trustees Division at the Mid- 
winter Conference in Chicago on December 30. 


NSTITUTIONS in which public funds are 
I invested must be used, and used widely. 
The very word “investment” implies a 
return. If the return is not sufficient, 
those who hold the moneybags, ultimately 
the taxpayers themselves, will question the 
institution’s right to public support, espe- 
cially in times of national crisis such as 
those which we now face. We, as librar- 
ians and as trustees of libraries, have failed 
in our responsibilities, our trusts, if we 
provide books and services, and then wait 
for our readers to “come and get it.” 
We must provide the books and materials, 
but we must also tie them into the lives 
and interests of our potential users. 

We must understand the problems and 
needs of the people in our communities. 
They, in turn, must be helped to an 
understanding of library problems and 
needs. The library public relations pro- 
gram is based upon this give-and-take of 
mutual understanding. 

It should be self-evident to every library 
trustee that such a program is essential. 
No one would attempt to conduct a busi- 
ness enterprise without some sort of 
planned, continuous public relations pro- 
gram. Why should a library be expected 
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to function effectively without a plan to 
make its materials, its services, and its 
ideals known to the people for whom it 
was established ? 

The public relations program is now 
generally conceded to be an administrative 
function, usually delegated to the librar- 
ian, or by him to some member of the 
staff who speaks for him. Nevertheless, 
the library trustee can do much, in his 
individual capacity, as well as in group 
action, to help the librarian carry out 
such a program. 

The extent to which there is trustee 
participation in the public relations pro- 
gram, as in any other administrative func- 
tion, varies a good deal with local condi- 
tions: the size of the library, the particular 
interests and abilities of the librarian, and 
the make-up of the library board. For 
example: if the librarian were the scholar 
type, with little talent for interpreting his 
institution to the community, more respon- 
sibility for such action might well be 
assumed by the library board. Or if a 
library were so fortunate as to have in- 
cluded on its board a newspaperman, an 
advertising man, or a radio executive, it 
would be quite proper that the special 
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knowledge of such a trustee be used to 
further the library’s public relations pro- 
gram. Ina small library the board might 
easily, and rightly, assume more responsi- 
bility for public relations than in a large 
one. Or a special circumstance, such as 
_the celebration of a library’s fiftieth anni- 
versary, might be the signal for the exercise 
of greatly increased public relations func- 
tions by the library board. 

In the main, there are three ways in 
which a library trustee can participate 
actively in the public relations program of 
his institution. 
direct responsibility for action in the selec- 
tion of the librarian, upon whose shoulders 
the success or failure of the public rela- 
tions program will rest. Second, he can 
himself act as a connecting link between 
the library and the people of the com- 
munity, and, conversely, between the peo- 
ple of the community and the library. 
And third, he can know the library so 
completely, and believe in it so thoroughly, 
that his knowledge and belief and enthusi- 
asm are constantly and almost involun- 
tarily being given out to others. 

The chief asset in the public relations 
of any library is its staff. It has been 
asserted again and again that every mem- 
ber of the library staff, but more particu- 
larly those who work directly with the 
library user, is a vital link in the public 
relations chain. 


First, he must assume 


BroapER ASPECTS OF PROGRAM 


No matter how good a library’s pub- 
licity is, if the would-be patron is met with 
a lack of helpfulness, friendliness, and 
courtesy, with inefficiency or with indif- 
ference, the publicity that has brought him 
to the library has not been implemented 
by the library’s public relations program 
in its broader aspects. The library has 


failed its publicity, and in so doing, has 
actually retrograded in public esteem, 
rather than advanced. 

Since the attitude and efficiency of the 
library staff are the responsibility of the 
chief librarian, and since the selection and 
appointment of the chief librarian is, in 
most cases, the responsibility of the library 
board, it will be seen that upon this im- 
portant administrative function of the 
board rests a vital link in the effectiveness 
of the public relations program as a whole. 

If the chief administrative officer of the 
library is possessed of high educational 
qualifications and the best professional 
training possible, if his previous experi- 
ence has been such that it would seem to 
fit him to the present situation, and, last, 
but not least, if he can claim those im- 
portant qualities of personality, leadership, 
and maturity—so necessary in an admin- 
istrator of any kind—it would seem that 
the public relations program, as well as the 
library program as a whole, had an excel- 
lent start. The importance, to the public 
relations program, of the trustees’ selec- 
tion of the right librarian cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Just as every member of the library 
staff acts as a liaison officer between the 
library and the people who come to it, 
so the library trustee helps perform that 
function between the library and the mem- 
bers of the community at large, including 
the city officials who are responsible for 
its financial support. To the trustee be- 
longs the responsibility for many important 
contacts with people in the community. 
He and the librarian represent and in- 
terpret the library to the community. 

The library trustee must represent the 
library before the tax-levying body of the 


munic.yality. He can help the librarian 


make clear to the proper authorities the 
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changing status and needs of the library 
in these days of speedy shifts of emphasis 
necessitated by the demands of the defense 
program. As a public relations envey, 
the library trustee can, first, obtain funds 
for the budget by making known the work 
of the library to the appropriating body 
so that it will maintain or increase the 
budget as needed. He can help to keep 
the general public informed as to the re- 
sources, services, and possibilities of librar- 
ies. He can present the library as an inte- 
gral and indispensable factor in community 
life. He can help focus public attention 
on the library’s needs and strengthen the 
book holdings by stimulating gifts of 
books, special collections, and bequests. 
He can talk for the library both on formal 
and informal occasions, as opportunities 
arise. 

It should be noted that the trustee has 
no authority outside of board meeting un- 
less it has been specifically granted him 
by the entire board. He can make no 
promises, and should not announce any 
probable future action. Although at times 
he will represent the library officially, at 
other times he will be speaking in his 
capacity as an individual citizen of the 
community and not as a library trustee. 
It would, of course, be extremely detri- 
mental to the public relations of the li- 
brary if any hint of lack of unity in the 
board were allowed to come to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

The library trustee is generally a person 
of standing in the community, with a wide 
acquaintance among all kinds of people, 
many of whom can be of great help to the 
librarian in furthering the public relations 
program. I am reminded here of Lily, in 
A. P. Herbert’s delightful novel of water- 
side Londoners, The Water Gipsies. Lily 


had been taken to lunch in a London cafe 


As she watched the 
crowds of well-dressed, important-looking, 
and self-assured people come and go, she 
turned to her companion and said, “Oh! 
do you know a lot of people that a lot of 
people know ?” 


for the first time. 


PEoPLE LIBRARIAN SHOULD KNow 


The library trustee generally does know 
“a lot of people that a lot of people know” 
—people whom it would be a help for 
the librarian to know. Of course, if the 
librarian has any get-up-and-get he can 
become acquainted with them on his own 
hook, but it takes longer. And there often 
will be a decided advantage to him if 
he can meet them under the auspices of 
a library trustee. This is especially true 
in the case of the librarian new to the 
community. The librarian must know 
all kinds of people—city officials, politi- 
cians (although, of course, the library 
should not become involved in politics), 
newspapermen, radiomen, churchmen, 
leaders of special interest groups, business- 
men, labor leaders, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation leaders, and the like. The trustee 
can help the librarian take his rightful 
place in community life—and this is part 
of public relations—by helping him make 
proper contacts with social, professional, 
and service groups. 

The trustee can act not only as liaison 
officer between the library and the com- 
munity—he can often turn the tables and 
function in a similar capacity between the 
community and the library. By looking 
at the library objectively, as we all try 
to do, he can be a sort of guinea pig, who 
can judge publicity with an eye as to what 
the public wants, needs, and will look at 
or listen to. The librarian can often use 
his board in this way, to test out some 
bit of publicity or to get the board’s opin- 
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ion as to public reaction to a new policy. 

It is evident that in order to function 
effectively as a liaison officer and to in- 
terpret his library to the people, the trustee 
must know his library. He must believe 
in it and in the ideals it represents. This 
knowledge and this belief are vital to his 
function as a part of the public relations 
program. 


ATTEND Boarp MEETINGS REGULARLY 


It goes without saying that he should 
attend board meetings regularly and 
know what goes on there. From time 
immemorial there has been difficulty in 
getting members of library boards to meet- 
ings. It is reported that in the early 
days of the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia: 


The directors themselves were not always as 
punctual in attendance to their duties as 
Franklin or the librarian could have wished. 
Ever fruitful in devices, Franklin prevailed 
on them to submit to a fine of one shilling 
for nonattendance. This device increased the 
revenues of the library, but did not improve 
the attendance of the directors. Franklin 
then hit upon another device. Every di- 
rector who was unable to aitend the monthly 
meeting was, he ordained, to send a proxy in 
the shape of “two bottles of good wine.” 
For a time the plan worked admirably. The 
directors attended in force with great regu- 
larity—not, we may be sure, from motives 
of parsimony or prejudice against the con- 
sumption of wine, but in the hope that other 
directors would be represented by their 
proxies. But even that device lost vigor 
with time—and in some years—in the 18th 
century—the bottles far outnumbered the 
directors in the regularity of their appear- 
ance at the board table." 


Even if a trustee does not need such a 
spur as Franklin used, attendance at board 
meeting is not enough. Something more 


1Gray, A. K. Benjamin Franklin’s Library. Mac- 
millan, 1937, p. 14. 


is needed besides a knowledge of the li- 
brary gained through the librarian’s re- 
ports, the approving of bills, and a general 
acquaintance with policies. The trustee 
must work to know the library and its 
service. The library itself, of course, has 
some responsibility here, in orienting the 
new board member into its inner workings. 
This may be done, among other methods, 
by personally conducted, detailed trips 
through the system, by short articles ex- 
plaining the work of different departments 
and services, duplicated for each board 
member at each meeting, so that he may 
take them away to read at his leisure, and, 
in a large system, by holding the board 
meetings at the various library branches. 


EDUCATION FOR TRUSTEE 

But education for a library trustee is 
like education for anyone else: beyond 
a certain point it cannot be given him, 
he must acquire it for himself. And how 
much more meaningful and useful is the 
education we do get for ourselves! 

Is it too much to ask that the library 
trustee be a library user? Even though 
he has an ample supply of books and 
reading matter at home, if he gets the 
library habit and acquaints himself with 
its routines, he will have learned some- 
thing at first hand about his institution. 

The trustee should get acquainted with 
the library staff. Visiting around at the 
central library departments and at the 
branch libraries makes for an esprit de 
corps between the staff and the board 
which is highly beneficial to good public 
relations. And the trustee is enabled to 
see without much effort the library in 
action. Before the trustee can interpret 
the library to the community, he must 
study to learn what it can mean to the 
people of the community. 
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A long time ago I remember reading 
in a book on advertising a little story 
His company 
When this man 
talked to his salesmen he always said: 
“And remember 


about a wise sales manager. 
manufactured gimlets. 


you're not selling gim- 
Your library 
is not dispensing just books; it is giving 
out ideas, solutions to problems, answers 
to questions. And what problems and 
what questions we find ourselves faced 
with today! It behooves every library 
trustee to find out in some detail just what 
the library has to offer different kinds 
of people. 
thing too. 





lets; you’re selling holes.” 


Perhaps it can offer him some- 

His education as a goodwill 
ambassador from the library to the people 
will not bore him. 


INTEREST IN ALL LIBRARIES 


Then, too, a trustee will help his library 
in its public relations program if he will 
take an interest in all libraries everywhere, 
develop a knowledge of their problems 
and possibilities, and work for their prog- 
ress. He can do this by reading in pro- 
fessional literature and by attendance at 
professional meetings, both state and na- 
tional. He can work on legislative com- 
mittees for better library laws, for more 
library support, for state or Federal aid, 
for certification of librarians. He can 
support his state trustees section, or if one 
has not been formed, perhaps take the 
initiative in establishing one. Trustee 
groups have done excellent work in the 
past and will continue that good work 
in the future. 

One way in which trustee groups can 
help the cause of libraries is to work 
toward raising the quality of trustee per- 
sonnel by encouraging better trustee ap- 
pointments. One state trustee section is 


beginning an active educational campaign 
among mayors in its state along just this 
line. The Minnesota Library Association 
Trustees’ Section is working to put over 
a ten-point program, as follows: 

1. Library service for every citizen of 
Minnesota. 

2. Levy of the full three-mill library tax 
in all municipalities. 

3. State and Federal aid for libraries. 

4. Allocation of budgets according to or 
approximating the American Library As- 
sociation standards. 

5. A trained librarian in every library. 

6. Certification of librarians. 

7. Book selection by librarians. 

8. A publication for Minnesota trustees. 

g. A commission of trustees to study li- 
brary needs, by counties, in cooperation with 
the library division of the state board of edu- 
cation and local library boards, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the extension of library serv- 
ice. 

10. The conception of library trusteeship 
as an obligation and an opportunity for in- 
spired public service. 


When these objectives are accomplished 
(I say “when” because I am certain that 
they will be, eventually, although it is 
going to take time and hard work) how 
much better libraries in Minnesota are 
going to be! And how much more ef- 
fective their public relations programs! 
For, after all, good library public relations 
go right back to the roots of good library 
service. And good library service goes 
right back to those who are responsible 
for its maintenance. If it is true, as 
Carleton B. Joeckel says, that “there is a 
high correlation between good libraries and 
good boards,’’” the broad function of the 
trustee in the library public relations pro- 
gram may be summed up in three words: 
Be better trustees. 


2 Joeckel, Carleton B. Government of the Ameri- 
can Public Library. University of Chicago Press, 
1935, Pp. 248. 











The Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 


ANNIE SPENCER CUTTER 


This informal statement of policy by the director of the schools department 
of the Cleveland Public Library was prepared for and endorsed by the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People at the Mid- 


winter Conference in Chicago. 


O N JUNE 21 at the A.L.A. conference 
in Boston, the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People was 
formed. The actual consummation of 
this reorganization of three into one was 
a masterly performance in technical pro- 
cedure. It was made possible by the pa- 
tient perseverance of the representatives 
of the children’s librarians, school librar- 
ians, and young people’s librarians who 
demonstrated a willingness to sacrifice so 
that a larger good might be obtained. 
This reorganization is important not so 
much because it effected a mechanical 
union of sections designed to smooth 
A.L.A. routines but because it opens up 
possibilities for strengthening and integrat- 
ing the contributions of the three groups 
uniting. The inception of the idea, as in 
all building for the future, was prompted 
by an appreciation of permanent values, 
the necessity for flexibility and vision. 
The first step, the establishment of the 
division, has been taken. It was difficult. 
The next steps, exploratory and experi- 
mental, will also be difficult ; but under the 
direction of leaders who are whole- 
hearted in their efforts to work together, 
the workability of the plan will be proved. 
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Some among us may not have approved 
of the plan or some of its features, but 
we may well ponder the words of Benja- 
min Franklin at the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787: “I confess that there 
are several parts of this constitution which 
I do not at present approve, but I am not 
sure I shall never approve them: For hav- 
ing lived long, I have experienced many 
instances of being obliged by better infor- 
mation or fuller consideration, to change 
opinions even on important subjects, which 
I once thought right, but found to be 
otherwise.” 

Basically this uniting of librarians work- 
ing with children and young people within 
one division is a recognition of the con- 
tinuous flow, the never-ending human 
stream of little children merging into ado- 
lescents, then youth, and beyond—a con- 
tinuous stream that of itself sets up no 
barriers, no groupings in its relationship to 
us—ours have been the dividing lines, and 
they have been organization or adminis- 
trative lines. They still have their place 
—the children’s departments, the young 
people’s departments, and the school librar- 
ians—but these lines need not cause any 
break in our flow of library service. That 
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must be continuous in order to meet youth 
at whatever point of contact he may be 
reached. 

In one division our several ways of 
thinking will tend toward an emphasis 
on the similarities or merging character- 
istics of children and young people rather 
than on artificial boundaries or groupings. 

One division which includes the librar- 
ians who work closely with the largest 
group of library users must inevitably have 
great potential strength. It should be able 
to impress administrators with the neces- 
sity of providing books and a trained staff 
to meet the library needs of the two’s to 
the twenty-two’s. This may not mean 
three different specialists in one small li- 
brary, but it may well mean one individual 
with sufficiently specialized training to 
meet with sympathy and understanding 
any person in this large group of library 
users. 


KNOWLEDGE OF BooKs AND PEOPLE 


As our children’s librarians and workers 
with young people, whether in public or 
school libraries, work together in one di- 
vision, I believe that there will develop a 
desire and an opportunity for greater 
concentration on the two fundamental 
requirements of our calling: a knowledge 
of books and a knowledge of those people 
we wish to reach. There may well be a 
consolidation of strength without loss in 
the individuality of the three groups af- 
fected, while the many-sided experiences 
of the varied membership should pool into 
the common good. This should be par- 
ticularly helpful in strengthening the pro- 
gram of book evaluation. This might be 
obtained by getting a re-evaluation of 
books through the reactions of children’s 
and school librarians after the books have 
been in use over a period of time. Librar- 
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ians need the reactions from young people, 
their parents and teachers, social workers, 
the children themselves in order to re- 
evaluate their own first impressions of 
books. Do we not need books evaluated 
more critically? 

As the different groups within the 
framework of one division work together 
more closely, there should come a quick- 
ening of the need for closer association 
with other organizations working with 
children and young people. Our relation- 
ship is too limited, too restricted to our 
own contacts made through the medium 
of books only. With a broader under- 
standing of children’s and young people’s 
needs obtained through a sharing of ex- 
periences or exchange of information with 
other workers, our library horizon will 
be enlarged and new paths will be opened 
up to reach more effectively those as yet 
indifferent to library opportunities. 

In time this new division may find the 
way to pursue much-needed scientific stud- 
ies in the relationship of reading to read- 
ers. Not long ago at a conference of library 
workers with young people, someone re- 
marked, “We think that reading worth- 
while books improves the characters of 
young people, but does it really? How do 
we know?” Over a period of years, 
studies attacking the intangible may prove 
what now we take on faith. 


Division NEEDS TIME 


But this is looking far ahead. Our new 
division, above everything else now, needs 
time—to organize, for readjustment, time 
to live along and feel its way slowly into 
new paths, without prying fingers to dig 
up the roots to measure growth. As we 
seek and accept advice from former lead- 
ers of the groups represented and the 

(Continued on page 144) 








College and University Library 


Statistics 


G. FLINT PURDY 


Librarian, Wayne University Library, Detroit 


HE STATISTICS annually compiled and 
fe igectc on these pages have long 
been subjected to criticism which has 
varied widely in accuracy and in relevance 
to the purposes for which the tables are 
compiled and published. The most fre- 
quent criticism has been to the effect that 
the libraries listed are not typical and 
hence that the tables permit no generaliza- 
tions. This criticism, I submit, is partly 
true but almost wholly irrelevant. The 
primary purpose of the tables, although 
never to my knowledge officially defined, 
has always been to raise standards, not to 
The medians 
and the data reported by individual librar- 
ies serve an invaluable purpose as perhaps 
the most defensible “standards” available, 
based firmly upon creditable practice. 
They are not “norms.” ‘They never were 
intended to be. If the facilities of A.L.A. 
Headquarters and the cooperation of ade- 
quate numbers of typical libraries would 


describe typical practice. 


permit an annual summary of typical 
practice, the resulting norms, whatever 
their value, certainly would not serve the 
purpose of raising standards, except in 
the most acutely undernourished libraries. 
Apparently an effort has been made during 
the last few years to make the “statistics” 
more typical by including additional li- 
braries which represent “‘submedian” levels 
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of service. “Che writer questions the wis- 
dom of this change, while recognizing 
several possible, and perhaps valid, reasons 
for the additional inclusions. 

More pertinent but less fundamental 
criticisms are those concerned with the 
choice of data selected for publication, 
with the grouping of institutions, and 
with the fact that the data are not com- 
None of these three 
criticisms is serious. 


pletely analyzed. 
No one selection 
of facts, grouping of libraries, or type of 
analysis could meet every need, and each 
of us is free to select, regroup, and analyze 
to his heart’s content, a privilege which 
many of us consistently exercise with much 
Very nearly 
every librarian can find in the published 


pleasure and some profit. 


tables material which will enable him to 
compare roughly a few important charac- 
teristics of his library with corresponding 
characteristics of other and comparable 
libraries. Such comparison can hardly 
fail to result in profitable introspection. 
Somewhat more fundamental, but ap- 
parently unavoidable, are the complex 
problems of omissions, inconsistencies, in- 
accuracies, and confidential data. Even 
these problems, however, have little effect 
upon the wtility of the tables, since the 
medians and the data reported by many 
individual libraries retain their usefulness. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STATISTICS 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES, 1939-40 
TO 1940-41 
The most striking characteristic re- 
vealed by a casual examination of the 
1940-41 tables is, as usual, the hetero- 
geneity of each group of libraries. The 
medians would probably be more useful 
if the bases of grouping were changed to 
provide more homogeneous groups. How- 
ever, a larger number of more homogene- 
ous groups would require data from a 
larger number of libraries. 
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be noted that the percentage decrease in 
home circulation in the first two groups 
is smaller than the decrease in enrolment, 
and hence that per capita home circulation 
increased in all three groups. 

One way of reducing the heterogeneity 
of the three groups of libraries for pur- 
poses of further comparison within each 
group, is to convert the data into per capita 
figures. ‘The limitations of per capita li- 
brary statistics have been enumerated and 
discussed frequently enough to obviate the 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN SELECTED Data, 1939-40 To 1940-41 





























| Colleges and | Colleges and Teachers Colleges 
Universities Universities and Normal 
(Group I) | (Group IT) Schools 
Num- | Per Cent | Num- Per Cent Num- Per Cent 
ber* | Change | ber* Change ber* Change 
Total Enrolment 48 | —4.3 | 47 | -1.2 34 — 2.4 
Book Stock 48 +8.9 | 47 +4.5 34 + 7.8 
Expenditure for Materials 48 | 412.7 | 46 +0.1 32 — 2.5 
Expenditure for Service 48 + 3.9 | 44 +6.2 32 + 2.0 
Total Expenditure 48 | + 4.5 44 | +4.4 32.) + 0.7 
Home Circulation 45 | -—04 | 45 | -0.3 30 | +9.3 
Reserve Circulation 42 | -49 | ® | —4.9 22 | =—22.9 





* Number of institutions reporting consistent data for both years. 


A summary of certain changes which 
occurred between 1939-40 and 1940-41 is 
reported in Table I. The aggregate en- 
rolment of forty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities in Group I was 4.3 per cent lower 
during the third week of the fall term 
of 1940 than it was a year earlier, etc. 
On the whole, the same tendencies appear 
to characterize all three groups. In each 
group enrolment decreased, total expendi- 
tures and expenditures for service in- 
creased, and reserve circulation decreased. 
In expenditure for materials, however, and 
in home circulation, there is material 
variation among the three groups in 
amount and direction of change. It should 





necessity of their repetition here. The 
indiscriminate use as a standard of any 
median per capita figure would certainly 
be indefensible. However, per capita data 
serve to supplement and illuminate some- 
what the main tables, hence the following 
analysis is primarily a summary of selected 
per capita figures. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
(Group I) 


A college having an enrolment of one 
thousand undergraduate students or more 
during the third week of the fall term 
is shown in Group I. Fifty-three college 
and university libraries in this group re- 
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TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF SELECTED DATA REPORTED BY 53 COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
(Group I) For 1940-41 rvcrescii 











te Ratio of | J bene aanet per Student baie Circulation per Student 















| Book Dwele ___| of Edu- aa, 
Stock io | 2 cational | | 
| to Enrol-| Mate- For | Total |Expendi-| Home | Reserve 
ment ials Service? | | ture | 
rials* | 
Maximum 582.4 | $40.15 | $47.50 $83.61 | 9.6 | 82.7 vols. | 142.1 vols. 
Median | “79:1 | 7.99 | 13.29 | 23.05] 4.1 | 22.0 vols. | 39.7 vols. 
Minimum | 2.4 | 2.90 | 3.95|} 8.30} 1.5 | 6.8 vols. | 10.7 vols. 
Number of Institu- 
tions reporting 53 | 53 | 53 | 53 | 30 | 50 | 42 





> Books, periodicals, and ‘binding. 
> Staff salaries and student assistance. 


ported for the year 1940-41. The median 
enrolment (total undergraduate and 
graduate) was 3651. In Table II are 
reported the summaries of certain per 
capita data and of the ratio of total li- 
brary expenditures to total educational ex- 
penditures. The group appears to be 
slightly more homogeneous in its per capita 
than in its gross data. The medians, how- 
ever, as in the main tables, provide an 
interesting, if crude, basis for considering 
the status of any given library. The li- 
brarian of a university whose enrolment 
approximates that of the median institu- 
tion (3651) might profitably ask himself 
and his colleagues a number of searching 
questions if his library stands materially 
below one or more of the medians of Table 
II. In many cases the reasons will be ap- 
parent, and in some, concrete steps will be 
suggested. In smaller institutions, as in 
those not satisfied with mediocre perform- 
ance, the medians may be too low to 
provide useful comparisons. In larger in- 
stitutions, submedian figures may not indi- 
cate submedian performance. In none 
will the data of Table II provide more 
than grounds for introspection and evi- 
dence of a type which has been known to 
bear weight with administrators and ap- 


propriating bodies. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


(Group IT) 


Fifty-eight libraries serving colleges in 
Group II (those having less than one 
thousand undergraduate students) sub- 
mitted reports for 1940-41. The median 
per capita expenditures and circulation 
presented in Table III, were surprisingly 
similar to those of the college and univer- 
sity libraries in Group I. Only in per 
capita home circulation and in per cent of 
total educational budget spent for library 
service are there substantial differences be- 
tween the medians of the two groups, both 
in favor of the colleges in Group II. The 
median institutions of the two groups spent 
almost identical amounts per student for 
books, periodicals, and binding, and for 
personal service. This high degree of 
similarity may conceivably have interesting 
implications to the constructor of elabo- 
rate sliding-scale standards, based on the 
assumption that per capita expenditures 
should bear an inverse relationship to en- 
rolment. However, one must beware of 
the conclusion that what is, is right. 
Therein is the chief danger inherent in 
the use, as standards, of the medians or 
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TABLE III 
PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF STATISTICS OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
(Group II) For 1940—-41* 








t of 














Expenditure per Student \Per Cen Circulation per Student 
— —_—_——_§——| Educa- 
r For tional Ex- 
Materials | Service Total penditure | Home | Reserve 
Maximum | $24.89 | $42.86 | $74.77 6.9 159.6 vols. | 147.0 vols. 
Median 7.99 13.30 22.39 4.7 29.3 vols. 38.8 vols. 
Minimum 2.45 5.60 9.42 1.5 7.4 vols. 7.4 vols. 
Number of Institu- 
tions Reporting 58 | 57 57 43 55 41 














* Median enrolment: 653. 


any other pragmatic criteria. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE AND NORMAL 
ScHOOL LIBRARIES 


Thirty-six four-year teachers colleges 
and three three-year “colleges of educa- 
tion” submitted reports for 1940-41. The 
latter, since not comparable with the for- 
mer, are not included in Table III. 

The median per cent of educational 
expenditure used for library purposes is 
approximately the same as the correspond- 
ing median for Group II, but median 
per capita expenditures are materially 
lower in the teachers college libraries. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the special- 
ized subject-interest of the teachers col- 
leges might result in somewhat smaller 
book and periodicals requirements, but 


the reason for the difference between the 
two groups in per capita expenditures for 
personal service is not apparent. It ap- 
pears from the medians of the last two 
columns of Tables II, III, and IV, re- 
peated in the two bottom rows of Table V, 
that despite smaller per capita expendi- 
tures, the teachers college libraries are 
much more intensively used than are the 
libraries of the colleges and universities 
in Groups I and II. It seems probable 
that this fact, too, may be explained by 
the specialized subject-interest of the 
teachers college and by the nature of teach- 
ing in the special fields of knowledge em- 
phasized. 

Table V on the next page presents a 
summary of the medians for facilitating 
comparisons between the three groups. 




















TABLE IV 
PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARY STATISTICs, 1940-41* 
Expenditure per Student Per Cent of} Circulation per Student 
——-| Educa- —— 
For | For , tional Ex- 
Materials | Service Total penditure Home Reserve 
Maximum $ 9.86 $17.90 | $35.13 11.0 194.6 vols. 123.1 vols. 
Median 5.50 9.01 15.50 4.8 46.4 vols. 68.1 vols. 
Minimum 2.28 a:8a 7.49 2.4 9.5 vols. 21.8 vols. 
Number of Institu- 
tions Reporting 34 | 34 | 34 24 29 22 

















* Median enrolment: 778. 
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SUMMARY OF MEDIANS FOR ALL THREE GROUPS 
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Per Capita Expenditure for Materials 
Per Capita Expenditure for Service 
Per Capita Total Expenditure 

Per Cent of Educational Expenditure 
Per Capita Home Circulation 

Per Capita Reserve Circulation 





TABLE V 
College and College and 4 
University University — Cottage 
Libraries Libraries Sch i Librs ; 
(Group I) (Group IT) oe 
Median Median Median 
$ 7.99 $ 7.99 $ 5.50 
13.29 13.30 9.01 
23.05 22.39 15.50 
4.1 4.7 4.8 
22.0 vols. 29.3 vols. 46.4 vols. 
39.7 vols. 38.8 vols. 68.1 vols. 
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HE YEAR 1938 saw the adoption of 
spe first uniform statistical report 
form which could be used satisfactorily 
by the majority of the agencies which col- 
lect comprehensive library statistics. The 
blank adopted at that time was for public 
libraries and this is now being used by the 
American Library Association, the Library 
Service Division of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and by many of the state library 
agencies. It has enabled public librarians 
throughout the country to report their 
figures with much less time and effort and 
has standardized methods of reporting 
data. In 1939 a similar form was put in 
use for libraries in institutions of higher 
education. During 1941 the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Statistics completed its work on 
a revised form for collecting data from 
public school systems on secondary school 
libraries. The Council adopted this 
form in principle, and it is hoped that 





the U.S. Library Service Division and the 
state library agencies or state departments 
of education will also adopt it, possibly 
with some further revision, so as to unify 
the collection of school library data. By 
such standardization in collecting figures 
an opportunity should be given for vitaliz- 
ing, improving, and even increasing and 
promoting school libraries. 

The secondary school library statistics 
questionnaire was used for gathering 
1940-41 figures and the resulting tables 
are presented here. The current tables 
include statistics from 49 cities. Eighteen 
cities appear this year which were not in- 
cluded last year and 10 cities which ap- 
peared last year are not included this year. 
Because of these variations and the differ- 
ences in reporting which have resulted 
through the introduction of the new ques- 
tionnaire and its rules and definitions, 
comparisons are difficult. In 1939-40, 23 














SCHOOL LIBRARY STATISTICS 


cities spent $607,840 for library service to 
259,926 pupils. However, in 1940-41 
these same 23 cities spent only $603,401 
for 263,570 pupils, a decrease of $4439 
and an increase of 3644 pupils. 

For the first time there is a column indi- 
cating exactly the grades for which figures 
are reported. This, it is hoped, will in the 
future give opportunities for making much 
more intelligent comparisons from the data 
shown than have been possible in the past. 
It will be noted that even though the 
majority of the reports were for grades 7 
through 12, there are 13 variations. One 
city reports for grades 6 through 12 and 
another for grades 7 through 9. 

Secondary schools without central li- 
brary rooms but with some library service 
within the buildings have been taken into 
consideration. Of the 49 cities reporting, 
all but 13 report that each secondary school 
in its public school system has an organized 
Ten of these 13 
systems show that the remaining schools 
have some sort of library service within 
the building. 

Circulation statistics have been omitted 
from the questionnaire because of the wide 
variation in circulation procedures. One 
school system may have some central li- 
brary rooms which circulate books for 
home use and others which do not. Some 
school libraries do not lend books for use 
outside the library room. However, in 
order to give a slight indication of the 
distribution of book stock between the 
libraries in several schools, the number of 
volumes in the smallest organized library 
collection and in the largest are shown to- 
gether with the total in all organized 
secondary school libraries. 

Teacher-librarians devoting part time 
to school libraries, being as much an inte- 
gral part of school libraries as librarians 


central library room. 
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devoting full time, have been included for 

the first time. Unfortunately, space did 
not permit a breakdown between the pro- 
fessional and clerical assistants; therefore, 
any seeming discrepancy between the 
minimum and maximum salaries may be 
due to that fact. 

Most school systems reporting do give 
the librarians faculty rank and include 
them on the regular teachers’ salary 
schedule. ‘There are only five instances, 
however, where they are ranked as depart- 
ment heads and are placed on that salary 
schedule. In one instance, as reported, 
the secondary school librarians are on the 
elementary school teachers’ salary schedule. 

Some data which were collected are not 
to be published, yet a brief analysis of this 
may well be given here. There were 8 
new secondary school libraries established 
in § cities last year. Fifteen secondary 
school libraries in § cities serve the public 
either during or after school hours and 10 
of these in 3 cities are branches of the pub- 
lic library. The number of hours which 
school libraries remain open varies from 
30 to 76 per week, the one showing the 
greatest number of hours being a branch 
of a public library serving the public as 
well as the school. 

Twenty-four cities show that regular 
annual salary increments were given to 
librarians on a set schedule both for the 
fiscal year 1940-41 and 1941-42; increases 
to certain individuals are indicated by 3 
others. In 27 systems the salary and 
status of school librarians with B.A. or 
B.S. degrees in library science are the 
same as for teachers with masters’ de- 
grees and in 13 of these the salary schedule 
is higher than for teachers holding only a 
bachelor’s degree. 

One hundred and twenty-one school 
libraries in 25 cities are used also as study 
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halls. Eleven cities maintain special book 
collections at a central point for use in 
furnishing books to classroom libraries di- 
rect, supplementary to the central library 
rooms within the schools. 


EVENING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Twenty-six cities maintain evening 
schools ; 19 of these offer no library service 
within the schools to the evening school 
students and 3 offer service only in some 
of the evening schools in the city; 4 main- 
tain such service to all evening school peo- 
ple. Seven systems have trained librarians 
in charge of these libraries and in 4 in- 
stances it is the same librarian as for the 
day school. 

All in all the present status of evening 
school libraries does not look too encourag- 


ing. However, in a survey’ made by Riva 
T. Bresler, she states in part: 


That the library situation with regard to 
evening schools is a relatively new one and 
hence an unstandardized one... . 

That despite its newness, the evening 
school library has been considered as a seri- 
ous professional undertaking and was put 
in the hands of trained persons. Care has 
been taken in choosing the materials’ that 
make up the collection. 

That the evening school library setup is 
dependent at least partially, on the support 
of the local board of education as a part of 
the school system... . 

That both the public library and the 
day schools give aid to the evening school 
setup. . 


1“A Survey of Library Practices in 22 Evening 
Schools,” Riva T. Bresler, librarian, San_ Diego 
(Calif.) Evening High School and Junior College. 
10 p. Typewritten. 


DEFINITIONS 


Faculty Members 


1. “Faculty members” includes instruc- 
tional and organized research staffs, exten- 
sion service staff, and general administration 
officers (excluding clerical workers), and 
professional library staff, all reduced to full 
time equivalent. 


Administrative Office Assistant 


2. An administrative office assistant is a 
person such as the business manager or sec- 
retary to the chief librarian or director who 
performs work of a highly specialized na- 
ture but not that requiring training and skill 
in the theoretical or scientific parts of library 
work, 

Formal education or experience equivalent 
to that required of such workers in a large 
business organization should be considered 
as prerequisite. 


Department Head 
3. A department head is a member of the 


professional staff directly responsible to the 
chief librarian or director, associate or as- 
sistant chief librarian and in charge of a 
major division of the library organization 
which has its own staff and definite respon- 
sibilities. (Salaries of an associate or as- 
sistant chief librarian serving as department 
head should not be included here.) 

The department head must meet the quali- 
fications of a professional assistant as de- 
fined in Definition 4. 


Professional Assistant 


4. A professional assistant is a member of 
the professional staff performing work of a 
professional grade which requires training 
and skill in the theoretical or scientific parts 
of library work as distinct from its merely 
mechanical parts, and includes all the pro- 
fessional staff except the chief librarian or 
director, associate or assistant chief librarian, 
department heads, division heads, and heads 
of school, college, departmental, and labora- 
tory school libraries. 
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To be classed as a professional assistant, 
the person must hold a professional position 
which requires the following educational 
background: 

a. At least a bachelor’s degree which in- 
cludes one year of professional library edu- 
cation in the four years which lead to the 
bachelor’s degree; or 

b. An informal education considered by 
the librarian as the real equivalent of four 
years of college work, plus five years’ experi- 
ence in a library of recognized professional 
standing. (This provision is to take care 
of those already in the profession who are 
performing duties which require a knowledge 
of books and library technique as taught in 
a library school.) 


Subprofessional Assistant 


5. A subprofessional assistant is a person 
who performs, under the immediate super- 
vision of professional staff members, work 
largely concerned with the higher routine 
processes which are peculiar to library work 
and which require some knowledge of library 
procedure. (No assistant paid on an hourly 
basis should be included here.) 

A subprofessional assistant should have 
had at least brief elementary training in li- 
brary work as taught in a library summer 
session or a training class. 


Clerical Assistant 


6. A clerical assistant is a person such as 
a typist, etc., who performs, under immedi- 
ate supervision, processes which may require 
experience, speed, accuracy, and clerical abil- 
ity of a high order but do not require knowl- 
edge of the theoretical or scientific aspects of 
library work. 

High school graduation is presupposed for 
this classification. 


Others 


7. “Others” includes those devoting either 
full or part time to the most simple clerical 
or manual tasks which involve no responsi- 
bility or independent judgment such as the 
work performed by pages, shelvers, and be- 
ginning workers. 


Student Assistant 


8. A student assistant is a student paid on 
an hourly basis, directly from the library 
budget, working in the library in any ca- 
pacity except in janitorial service. (All stu- 
dent assistants on an hourly basis should be 
included here and in no case should they be 
entered elsewhere. No assistants on N.Y.A., 
W.P.A., or other Federal, state, or local 
projects should be included here or in other 
personnel groups.) 


School Library Supervisor 


g. A supervisor of school libraries is a per- 
son who has immediate supervision of school 
libraries and who gives half or more than 
half his time to the supervision of either all 
school libraries in the system or all those 
in one type of school—as secondary schools. 
Such a supervisor is directly responsible to 
the school administration, to the public li- 
brary administration, or jointly to both. 


Librarian in Charge of Secondary School 
Library 


10. Librarians in charge are those devoting 
full time to work in secondary school librar- 
ies and are trained to give service as librar- 
ians. Even though some localities, for civil 
service, certification, or salary schedule pur- 
poses, designate these by some other name as 
teacher-librarian, etc., anyone devoting full 
time in full charge of one or more libraries 
and devoting no time to teaching or work 
other than with school libraries should be 
included here. 


Teacher-Librarian in Charge of Secondary 
School Library 


11. A person trained to give service both 
as teacher and librarian, whose position re- 
quires part-time service in each field. (See 
4.L.A. Bulletin 29:87-90, Feb. 1935.) En- 
tered here are only those in full charge of the 
library when on duty there. 


School or College Library in a University 


12. A school or college library, in a uni- 
versity system, is a collection of books related 
to the work of the particular school or college 
and administered either separately by the 
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school or college or as a part of the university 
library. (Include group libraries such as 
biological sciences and social sciences here.) 


Departmental Library 


13. A departmental library is a collection 
attached to a department of instruction 
which forms a part of a college administra- 
tion. Such a collection may be housed either 
within or without the central building. 


Secondary School Library Tables 


14. Secondary school tables include those 
libraries having school librarians devoting 
full time to work in a secondary school li- 
brary and those having teacher-librarians. 


They do not include libraries having librar- 
ians from the public library staff who serve 
both schools and public in branch libraries 
located in school buildings, librarians who 
give part-time service to school libraries con- 
ducted as subbranches, stations, or deposits 
of the public library, or members of the 
public library staff who work with schools 
but do not serve students directly in school 
libraries. 


Vacations and Special Holidays 


15. “Vacations” and “special holidays” are 
reckoned in number of working days allowed 
with pay. “Special holidays” include Christ- 
mas and Easter vacations, legal holidays, etc. 


College and School Library Statistics 


Compiled by WILLIAM H. CLIFT 
Statistical Assistant, A. L. A. Headquarters 


All Salaries Are Those In Effect May 1, 1941 


Salary of 
Professional 
Assistants 
Total Expendi- Library Library Excluding 
Student tures Last Fiscal Operating Salar Number of Associate or 
Enrol- Year for Col- Expendi- Expendi- Employees Assistant Chief Salary of 
ment as of leges, Universi- tures tures in Full-Time Salary of Librariansand Subpro- 
Third Week ties, Normal Last Last Equivalent Chief Department fessional 
Fall Term Schools and Fiscal Fiscal Profes- Librarian Heads’ Assistants® 
1940 High Schools Year Year Total sional or Director Min. Max. Min. Max. 
College and High 12,763! 11,677,489 543,202 257,381 233% 118¢ 10,000 3000 3500 1440 1800 
University Median 3152! =. 2, 188 363 96,830 50.638 334 224 4500 OF Ree 9954 1260 
(Group I) Low 1007! 352, 156 11,472 5350 4 3 1800 660 850 540 = 840 
College and High 971! 811,226 55,108 27,079 154 11 5230 1800 2320 13208 13006 
Universit Median 653! «280,805 = 14,791 = 7630 4g Sth 2700 =-1300 1600 = 850" 9308 
(Group I) Low 2531 133,615 3470 2646 2 1 1412 800 900 4008 840° 
Teachers College High 32532 626,416 59,482 22,625 12 12 3750 2400 2400 
and Normal Median 7782 197 ,9734 10,926 5400 3 3 2409 1200 1740 
School Low 2212 62,476 3505 1954 1 1 1400 1100 1260 
Teacher- 
Librarians Librarians 
Library in Charge in Charge Assistants?’ 
Supervisor Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. 
Secondary High 134,1913 11,689,212 159,940 161,561 4500 3200 4600 3072 3000 2016 3600 
School Median 11,4523 1,200,773} 23,554 18,787 2638 1447} 2226 16164 1837 1100 1879} 
Low 1,574% 92, 682* 4232 2329 1376 800 1263 1110 1350 600 720 


1 Excludes graduate students. 
2 Includes graduate students. 


3 Total enrolment in city in secondary schools having organized libraries. 


4 Total expenditures for secondary schools in various cities. 


5 Where me | one salary is shown for any one classification it is included in the minimum column. 


6 Includes clerical assistants. 
7 Includes professional, clerical and ‘other’ assistants. 
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College and University Library General and Salary Statistics 
(Group I) 
Hours per Week 
Required of Each Full- Number of Days Allowed With Pay As: 
Time Staff Member Annual Vacation Special Holidays 
Subpro- Subpro- Subpro- 
fessional fessional fessional 
Profes- and Profes- and Profes- and Sabbatical 
Library sional Clerical sional Clerical sional Clerical Leave 
sons ckcaehae coon seotcnae 39 26 Varies - None 
CE RE eee ae 39 442 26 12 es None 
ESN ee Ot 41} 41} 24 24 12 12 None 
Brown. ase iecnd Smee 39 9 28 28 10 10 
California (Berkeley). , aide vase eee 41 41 26 12 & 18 8 8 None 
California we. angen)... cme eats 41 41 5 5 ..2 ..2 None 
Chicago...... sain 40 40 24 24 12 12 None 
etre a teu. oo a.c opaiemation 414 414 26 26 10 10 None 
SEO IAS Sear 39 39 30 30 5 5 None 
eee 44 44 244 244 5 5 Professional 
Ee eos i cac.cencpeaeen 384 38} 26 15-26 9 oS .~*eR cad 
Et Ps isu n cobs ccnaneeoke 39 39 22 22 18 18 None 
ome ‘el Pe eee. ee 394 393 26 26 10 10 None 
euakieeae 39 4143 26 12 9 i) None 
we | (College Library Re 39 3% 24 or 26 18 i. 2444 ll ll None 
A RR a eae 39 4418 31 5 None 
ESE a a aa eee pas 40 40 24 12 “ 244 6 6&7 None 
SEO OC nt ee 43 43 26 4 4 None 
Joint University Libraries?........... 406 40° 25 25 5 . ae 2 
ee os pap alegabetehndedine 40 40 26 26 8 8 None 
| NE Ok oo. cal tibaealers 39 39 26 26 5 5 
RESIN Sat RSE 39 39 27 27 7 7 Librarian 
ER Re eee 42 42 26 0 6 S - n 
SSA Serene 42 44 25 25 4 4 Librarian 
Mount ~ tyme Recess skates sesumeae 388 388 24 & 36 12 15} 7h Librarian 
New York... Sate bie Uk ehbmen 395 395 26 6-2416 13 13 None 
North Carolina. . ER 40 40 31 31 21 21 Librarian 
PS So cist ss scaseunede nt 38 ks 27 - 10} Fe None 
es Gare anc a hax vclbaa sees 41} 41} 26 26 7 7 Librarian 
Sess. a5 ut.cebysenscrsaee 39 39 27 10 13 13 None 
ERE aah ae ae ens 40 40-44 27 7-274 4 e >>> oe mu“ 
Oregon State........... EN: 41 ss 26-27 an ll oo, 5 ee b 
No no aa asineainiel 3977 3937 26 13 133 134 None 
Pennsylvania State................. 40 40 273 273 12 m .°\\- wae * 
Is 5 5 finixcat'<a 0 Sseroaes oh 40 40 26 12 9 . . i a 
NIN, Sapo ovesiaick agus ccaakSan’ 2% 38 38 31 31 13 Ss .  < ga = 
} ERNE RE ROR a 406 408 26 12 & 26% 10 10 None 
ER os Liehicninns Gail warned awe 408 ‘is 26 ne ..2 i All” 
South Dakota State................ 40 ne 30 - 6 “a None 
Southern Methodist................ 41 41 16} 0 & 163 12 ee cd 
EE eer we * ae oa . ~~ la 
University Libraries.............. 40 40 26 26 11 il Director 
N.Y. State College of Forestry... .. 39% - 27 os 6 ee None 
ME cite cde caselheAdcaenoniie > 399 399 26 12 & 268 17 17 None 
MR Faiécbctlondbunaisoeuseaviah 39 39 12 12 11 11 None 
PS mere re 384 384 33 11 & 33 6 6 & 11% None 
MR aA its kakne usin 4 tbe 39 39 26 26 15 15 None 
Virginia State............ a nislatdd eid 38-384 39 14 14 5 . ~~ Sea 2 
Wake Forest...... een ration 38u Re 0 ae 19 “a None 
Washington (St. Louis). “EE SOS 38 38 30 30 10 10 None 
Washington (Seattle)............... 40 40 11 11 8 S95) “eae 2 
| ERS eae eee 3610 3610 22 15 5 5 None 
REISE RISER econ Ses 38 38 41 14 & 41% 14 n° ° Se 38 
I iris nas-sa iss peeatendires aaa 40} in 30 aa 9 cas Professional 
» ae epee re 403 404 26 12 or 2621 5 5 None 
BR uc ddettw ses usneeede 44 44 41 41 21 mo 25 
ar Pee. 393 40 26 24 9 >  . eile 
ER ae ee amen pe F 36 36 0 0 4 4 ooank 
1 a = main collection of Harvard College Library and 14 15 Subprofessional 24; clerical 12. 
special libraries only unless otherwise noted. 16 After 3 months service 6; 6 months 12; 2 years 18; 3 years and 
2 Inc —— libraries in George Peabody College for Teachers, Scar- over 24. 
ritt College for Christian Workers, and Vanderbilt University. 17 Subprofessional 10 to 15; clerical 7 to 27. 
3 Central library only except as otherwise noted. 18 Subprofessional 26; clerical 12. 
4 In summer 38}. 19 Subprofessional 33; clerical 11. 
5 In summer 35. 20 Subprofessional 41; clerical 14. 
6 In summer 36. 21 Subprofessional 26; clerical 12 or 26. 
7 In summer 33}. 22 Not reported. 
8 In summer 26. 23 Subprofessional 6; clerical 11. 
9 In summer 35}. 24 Chief librarian and department heads who have academic rank 
10 In summer 30. of assistant professor or above. 
11 In summer 24. 25 Director, assistant chief librarian, and department heads. 
12 In summer 40. 26 Chief librarian and assistant chief librarian. 
13 In summer 39. 27 For 1 summer after 6 years service. 
14 Subprofessional 24; clerical 18, 28 Chief librarian and associate chief librarian. 
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Help the Victory Book Campaign 


Wartime Commission 


Tue U.S. Orrice oF EDUCATION has 
inaugurated a Wartime Commission to 
“make possible the most direct and work- 
able contacts both with government agen- 
cies on the one hand and 
institutions 


educational 
and organizations on the 
other.” The following are excerpts from 
a statement presented by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education on the Wartime 
Commission : 


It is clear that during the war period the 
relationship of the Federal government to 
education is going to be much closer and 
more direct than at any previous time. And 
the government will naturally put increas- 
ingly heavy responsibilities upon organized 
education. Under these conditions, what 
assistance will the schools, colleges, and li- 
braries need in planning the adjustments in 
their programs required in the interest of the 
most effective war service to the nation? 
At the same time, how can we preserve those 
educational services needed by democratic 
people over the long pull? 

Following up a long-time interest of the 
office, supported vigorously by the President 
during recent years, and acting in terms of a 
specific request made to the Federal Security 
Administrator by the President last Septem- 
ber, the office, assisted by a special advisory 
committee, is utilizing its facilities in co- 
operation with a number of government 
agencies and with state departments of edu- 
cation, colleges, universities, and libraries, in 
developing far-reaching plans to keep vital 
a sound morale based on understanding. 
Consequently the office has inaugurated a 
School and College Civilian Morale Service. 
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The Office of Education, through a Fed- 
eral Security Agency committee, is cooperat- 
ing with the other constituent organizations 
of the agency, and with the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and the Public 
Works Administration, in an extensive pro- 
gram of long-time planning for education in 
the states. A major problem of planning 
involves a program for improvements in and 
additions to the nation’s physical plant for 
schools, colleges, and libraries. 

The establishment and operation of this 
commission will in no way impede, but 
rather will facilitate the continuing opera- 
tion of existing educational organizations 
and committees. It is my earnest hope that 
the autonomy and effectiveness of the or- 
ganizations represented in this united com- 
mission will be preserved. It is believed 
that through the work of this commission, 
schools, colleges, and libraries will be able 
to render even greater service to the nation 
at this time of crisis. The people of the 
country have a right to expect this united 
effort by the government and organized 
education. 


Members representing libraries are Carl 
H. Milam, A.L.A. Executive Secretary, 
and Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service 
Division, U.S. Office of Education, who 
will also serve as Mr. Milam’s alternate 
when he is unable to attend. 


Books for Industrial Training 


THE cost of the bibliography, National 
Defense: Basic Books for Industrial 
Training, compiled by Laura A. Eales, of 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library, has 
been underwritten by a large industrial 
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firm in the area. 

The fifty-seven-page list includes items 
under many subjects with the publisher 
and price for each item. The only descrip- 
tive material is an asterisk for essential 
titles or ones of less technical character 
and a double asterisk for those of second 
choice. 


Technical Libraries and the War 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION must be given 
to training men and women to fill vital 
posts in civilian defense, according to Dr. 
Barry Commoner, professor of biology at 
Queens College, Jamaica, N.Y., in an 
address before the New York chapter of 
the Special Libraries Association at Cooper 
Union. 

“Technical libraries can expect a greatly 
increased demand for volumes in such 
fields as explosives, incendiaries, gas, and 
wartime communications,” Dr. Commoner 
declared. “It will certainly be necessary 
to expand the collections in these subjects, 
and such things as special indices and ex- 
hibits will be of great value in aiding 
civilian defense efforts. It can be ex- 
pected that many inexperienced readers 
will become interested in the technical col- 
lections, and special efforts to help them 
meet their needs will also be necessary. 

“The full facilities of libraries and sci- 
entific institutions, if brought to bear on 
the great task of popularizing the need 
for civilian defense, will be of inestimable 
service to our country’s defense. A knowl- 
edge of the sciences, particularly chemistry, 
is very important in the training of civil- 
ians who must carry out the defense ac- 
tivities. 

“Air-raid wardens and fire fighters must 
understand, for example, the chemistry of 
incendiary bombs. They do not receive 
orders which cover all possible emergen- 


w 
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They must think on the run and 
understand the possible consequences of 
the various situations which may develop. 

“This makes it imperative that such 
personnel be given the kind of training 
which will enable them to analyze and 
meet such emergencies, a training which 
must be based on real understanding. The 
magnitude of the educational problem 
which is involved can be seen when we 
realize that from 10 to 20 per cent of the 
entire population must be trained for such 
jobs. This means that the scientists and 
the technical libraries will be faced with 
a large responsibility in such training pro- 
grams.” 


cies. 


Community Agencies Directory 

CHARLOTTE (N.C.) Pustic Liprary 
has already published a 1941-42 Directory 
of Clubs and Organizations and can check 
off items thirteen and fourteen in the sug- 
gested activities for wartime library serv- 
ice listed in the January 4.L.A. Bulletin. 
This first annual edition of the directory 
was published through the courtesy of the 
firms and merchants who took advertising 
space in it. The directory includes city, 
county, state, and Federal Offices in the 
community as well as information about 
all organizations with their officers and 
telephone numbers. It is an essential tool 
for coordinating defense activities in the 
area. 

As an aid in the preparation of direc- 
tories such as this the National Citizens 
Committee of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy (122 
E. 22nd St., New York City) has included 
in its January 1942 bulletin, Community 
Projects for Child Welfare, a useful arti- 
cle on methods of compilation of commu- 
nity agency inventories. The four-page 
bulletin is available from the committee 
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for 6¢ for a single copy; 10 for 40¢; 50 
for $1.50; 100 for $2.00. The director 
of the committee is Mrs. Betty Eckhardt 
May. 


Wartime Hospital Library Service 


I WAS so extremely sorry to find that 
among your seventy suggestions for war- 
time activities (4.L.4. Bulletin 36:6-10, 
January 1942), there was no mention of 
hospital library service. 

We hospital librarians all feel that now 
there is a tremendous opportunity for us 
to extend our service and a necessity for 
all libraries to begin such service where 
it is not already in action. 

Aside from the government hospitals, 
Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion where library service is considered 
as a necessary part of the equipment, and 
the hospitals employing their own librar- 
ian, there are many public libraries which 
should at this time extend their services 
to all the hospitals in their community. 

There was never a greater need for 
keeping up morale and those who are ill 
need the spiritual uplift of books more 
than ever before. Doctors consider that 
books have a definite therapeutic value and 
they recognize that the contented mind 
induced by reading, materially hastens 
convalescence. This point is very impor- 
tant now when the hospitals are so very 
full and the difficulty of enlarging them 
is so great because of material and labor. 

In addition to the hospitals already 
in existence there is the possibility of hav- 
ing to turn other buildings into hospitals 
if the emergency arises. Therefore, now 
is the time for libraries to make prepara- 
tion for that emergency and have a staff 
ready to give books and service when 
needed. 

In addition to increasing the staff of 
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public libraries to meet this need, it is 
advisable to train a corps of volunteer 
workers to augment the staff. There is 
no shortage of volunteers and this work 
has a wide appeal. We feel that this 
training of volunteers cannot begin too 
early. 

A short course of lectures by authorities, 
hospital and library, and an intensive field 
training under close supervision would 
prepare a class for work in hospitals with 
members of the experienced hospital li- 
brary staff. 

The hospital libraries in England or- 
ganized as the International Guild of 
Hospital Librarians and now working as 
a war organization of the British Red 
Cross Society and Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem are doing a marvelous work 
there. We in this country do not wish to 
fall short of the standards they are set- 
ting. 

GERTRUDE M. Epwarps, President 
Hospital Libraries Round Table 


Nurses Needed 


THe Nursinc Councit on Na- 
TIONAL DEFENSE asks that libraries bring 
before their public the present need for 
more applicants for entrance to schools of 
nursing. It is suggested that a special 
display shelf on nursing be set up, calling 
attention to the need for nurses. The 
Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City, will be glad to 
supply current pamphlets on nursing to 
libraries. 


Kiwanis Guide on Civilian De- 
fense 
KIwANIs INTERNATIONAL has issued a 
pamphlet on civilian services entitled Your 
Community in the War; a Guidebook of 
Home-Front Activities, which is available 
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free to libraries. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to Kiwanis International, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. The pamphlet 
has the endorsement of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

By arrangement with the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, three members of 
Kiwanis in each community will be sup- 
plied with information and prepared talks, 
and will be on call for programs arranged 
by community groups after February 1. 
Local Kiwanis clubs may be of service to 
libraries in planning lectures, forums, etc. 


Federal Aid for Libraries 


AT DEFENSE HOUSING and community 
facilities hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the United States Senate, the following 
statement was made by Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Agency Administrator: 


Public libraries are being called upon to an 
ever-increasing extent by defense workers 
and by the families of persons who have 
been brought into the defense areas. In the 
case of the former, it is the problem of sup- 
plying the demand for technical and voca- 
tional books; in the latter, of extending 
library facilities to communities developed 
as a result of the defense activity. Although 
public libraries have been attempting to 
make adjustments within the limits of their 
quarterly adopted budgets, lack of funds 
makes it impossible, in at least seventy-five to 
one hundred defense areas, to provide these 
library services urgently needed by the de- 
fense workers. 

The rendition of these services, of course, 
depends upon (a) rented quarters for li- 
braries; (b) essential equipment, including 
books and supplies; (c) in some instances, 
bookmobiles, the use of which reduces the 
need for additional library quarters; and 
(d) personnel (professional and clerical). 

A preliminary study, by the United States 
Office of Education, of public library needs 
occasioned by the defense impact, shows an 
urgent need for at least $2,500,000 to pro- 


vide public library services in defense areas. 
It is pointed out in this connection that public 
library facilities are nonexistent in at least 
twenty-five to thirty defense areas. 


Buy a Bond 


A.L.A. members in the United States 
have been sent a copy of Mrs. Brown 
Buys a Bond, a simple pamphlet on de- 
fense bonds issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, accompanied by a letter from 
President Brown. 

Cooperating with the Defense Savings 
Staff in its defense bond and stamp educa- 
tion program, A.L.A. made available the 
addressograph plates for the entire mem- 
bership of the Association to address the 
franked envelopes. ‘The Association is 
cooperating with other branches of the 
government in similar ways in order that 
librarians may be kept informed and may 
help in informing their communities of 
government plans and activities. 


Preservation of Materials 


To Archivists, Librarians, Manuscript 
Custodians, Public Records Officials, 
Museum Directors, and All Others 
Concerned with the Preservation of 
Records and Cultural Objects. 

We desire to call to your attention the 
fact that the facilities of the Historical 
Records Survey are available to assist you 
in taking protective measures for the care 
of valuable records and cultural materials 
and objects in the present emergency. 
During March 1941, the Presidential let- 
ters defining the work of the Historical 
Records Survey projects in the 48 states 
were amended to authorize these projects 
“to make descriptive inventories of housing 
and storage facilities in protected areas 
for emergency deposit of records, archives, 
manuscripts, and museum treasures, and 
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to assist curators and custodians in prepar- 
ing priority lists of such materials.” It is 
recommended that a committee of direc- 
tors and custodians of institutions contain- 
ing valuable materials be established in 
each state. 
mediately confer with the director of the 


Each committee should im- 


state defense council and the state Work 
Projects Administrator to develop an ap- 
propriate program of action. Procedures 
for this work will be furnished upon re- 
quest by the executive secretary of the 
Committee on Conservation of Cultural 
Resources, The National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Watzpo G. LELAND, Chairman 
Committee on Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources 

LuTHER H. Evans 
Acting Librarian of Congress 

Soon J. Buck 
Archivist of the United States 

Cart H. Miran, Executive Secretary 
American Library Association 

L. V. CoLeMAN, Director 
Association of American Museums 


A leaflet, The Protection of America’s 
Cultural Heritage, produced by the com- 
mittee, is reprinted on pages 154-56 of this 
issue. 


War Information Committee 


ELEANOR S. CAVANAUGH, librarian of 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation, New 
York City, has been selected to represent 
special libraries on the War Information 
and Education Services Committee. 

President Brown and Executive Secre- 
tary Milam will act as ex-officio members. 


Special Services Branch 
‘THE NAME of the Morale Branch of 
the War Department has been changed to 
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Brigadier 
General Frederick Osborn is the chief 
of the branch, with Colonel Livingston 
Watrous, assistant chief, and Colonel Al- 
bert W. Roshé in charge of the section 
of the Special Services Branch which in- 
cludes library service. 


the Special Services Branch. 


Book Campaign Progress 

THE COLLECTION of more than half a 
million books was reported to the Victory 
Book Campaign headquarters by the end 
of the second week of book collection, with 
less than 10 per cent of the collection 
centers heard from. 

In New York City, the 
Womens’ Voluntary Services assisted the 
publicity directors of the New York Pub- 
lic Library and the V.B.C. in putting on 


American 


a series of twelve noon programs to arouse 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Bella Spewack, author 
with her husband of Boy Meets Girl, is 
the dynamo of energy and ideas who gath- 


Mayor La- 
Maurice Evans, 


ered large crowds every day. 
Guardia began the series. 
Judith Anderson, Gypsy Rose Lee, and 
Wendell Willkie appeared at one time or 
another from the platform between the 
library lions who roared daily for more 
books. On January 21 Mr. Evans read 
the stirring appeal which Christopher Mor- 
ley wrote in behalf of the campaign, “The 
Gutenberg Address.” 

Some of the surprise gifts which have 
been received are: one hundred thousand 
copies of the American Mercury myster- 
ies from their publisher, Laurence Spivak; 
five thousand duplicates from the Library 
of Congress; three thousand volumes from 
the Yale University Press. 

Best news of all is that more than thirty 
thousand books have already gone out on 
troopships bound for distant outposts. 
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Resources of American Libraries 


THE FOLLOWING PROJECTS of the 
Board on Resources of American Libraries 
are reported on by Robert B. Downs, 
chairman of the board. 

1. The study of regional union catalogs, 
started in 1940 under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, was 
completed in November and is now in the 
hands of the A.L.A. for publication. The 
book will run between five and six hun- 
dred pages. 

2. The third annual report on important 
library acquisitions, 1940-41, has been 
completed and is scheduled for publication 
in the Library Quarterly, probably in 
April. 

3. Practically all of the material for the 
New York City library resources survey 
has been brought together and is now in 
process of compilation. It is expected that 
the volume will be completed by early 
spring. 

4. The inquiry directed to several hun- 
dred specialists and librarians concerning 
the locations of leading library collections, 
which the board has had under way since 
the spring of 1940, is drawing to a close, 
and the results should be available within 
a few weeks. 

5. As a result of the board’s conference 
on library specialization held in New 
York City last May, the Association of 
American Universities has just appointed 
a special committee on library problems, 
headed by Dean Payne of Indiana Univer- 
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sity, to work with the resources board on 
specialization and other matters. 


Library Extension News 

STATE AID for public library develop- 
ment will be before several state legisla- 
tures this winter, according to word re- 
ceived by the A.L.A. Library Extension 
Board. 

The State Aid Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Library Association (Thomas P. 
Ayer, Richmond Public Library, secre- 
tary) has published a draft of the proposed 
bill and a statement of the need in a leaf- 
let, Virginia Needs State Aid for Public 
Libraries. An appropriation of $50,000 
a year is proposed, to be administered by 
the state library, largely for development 
of county and regional library systems, 
under state standards. 

Plans in Kentucky and Mississippi (still 
subject to change) call for appropriations 
of $500,000 and $50,000 a year respec- 
tively to be administered by the state li- 
brary extension agencies. 

In connection with a complete recodifi- 
cation of Kentucky laws, the legislative 
committee of the state library association 
was given the opportunity by the statutes 
revision committee to draft a library code 
and welcomed the chance to modernize its 
basic legislation. 

Plans for 1943 library legislation are 
under way. The Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation is presenting the need for state 
aid and specific proposals in a leaflet issued 
by the joint committee on education, a 
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clearing group of many citizen organiza- 
tions. The Library Planning Board of 
the Georgia Library Association is carry- 
ing on an active campaign of education on 
the need of state aid. Endorsement of an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the Ala- 
bama Public Library Service Division for 
the biennium for state aid and for the 
activities of the division has already been 
given by the state congress of parents and 
teachers. The Montana Library Associa- 
tion is laying foundations for state aid and 
a first appropriation for the state library 
commission. 


Library School Classifications 

A CHANGE in the classification of the 
University of Wisconsin Library School 
from Type III to Type II is announced 
by the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. Since its reorganization, this library 
school has required college graduation for 
the admission of all students. 

The University of North Carolina 
School of Library Science is now classified 
only as Type II, following the decision of 
the university to discontinue the admission 
of senior students to the curriculum for 
school librarians or librarians of public 
libraries. This library school was form- 
erly classified as both Type III and Type 
II. 


Films about Libraries 

A REVISED EDITION of Library and Re- 
lated Films has been prepared for the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee by 
Francis H. Henshaw. Copies are avail- 
able from the Public Relations Division, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

The new list of films has been expanded 
about one third, and the increase is most 
noticeable in films on public library serv- 
ice. There are twenty-two movies of city 
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and county public libraries indexed in the 
current edition, compared to twelve in the 
list compiled in March 1940. 

Libraries are asked to notify the Public 
Relations Division when new films are 
completed, so the list can be kept up to 
date. 


Committee on Awards 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT to the Council 
at the Midwinter Conference in Chicago 
was adopted. 

At the Boston meeting of the Council 
the appointment of a Committee on 
Awards was authorized. The duty of the 
with Mr. 
Lippincott the possible renewal of the 
Lippincott Award and also to make a rec- 
regard to the White 
There have been several con- 


committee was to discuss 


ommendation in 
Award. 
ferences with Mr. Lippincott. Indications 
were that he might renew his offer of the 
Lippincott Award, perhaps on a slightly 
different basis. Now, however, Mr. Lip- 
pincott has concluded that war conditions 
make the time unpropitious. With this 
the committee are inclined to agree. We 
do, however, suggest to the Council that 
when normal conditions once again obtain, 
consideration be given to further discus- 
sions with Mr. Lippincott about a renewal 
of this award which could be of real im- 
portance to the library profession. As it 
stands at present, however, the Lippincott 
Award is not available, and the committee 
recommends the discontinuance of the 
White Award. It is also recommended 
that the committee be discharged. 

FRANKLIN F. Hopper, Chairman 

FLORENCE BRADLEY 

Harrison W. CRAVER 

J. Pertam DANTON 

Ausry Lee Hitt GRAHAM 
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Milwaukee Conference 


A.L.A. MEMBERS have asked whether 
the Milwaukee Conference, scheduled for 
June 22 to 27, 1942, will be canceled 
because of the war. There is no prospect 
at present that the conference will be 
canceled. It is needed now more than 
ever in order to give librarians an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and to act upon the myriad 
problems which war has brought with it. 

The Midwinter Conference provided 
an opportunity for presentation of a great 
deal of information about the library’s 
place in the war effort and for discussion 
of mutual problems. The Milwaukee 
Conference will provide further oppor- 
tunity for similar activities on an enlarged 
scale. 

Unless the government should ban all 
conventions or unless normal transporta- 
tion facilities are required for the move- 
ment of troops the 1942 annual conference 
will be held. The membership of the 
Association will be kept informed through 


the pages of the 4.L.A4. Bulletin. 


Association of Research Libraries 


AT THE MEETING of the Association of 
Research Libraries at the Midwinter Con- 
ference, Paul North Rice was elected to 
succeed Keyes D. Metcalf as executive 
secretary. Mr. Rice will serve for a 
five-year term ending December 31, 1946. 

The A.R.L. approved the change of 
name of the Joint Committee on Relations 
between National Library Associations to 
the Council of National Library Associ- 
ations, and adopted a revised statement of 
functions for this group. 


Importations Committee Change 


LAwrRENCE Heyt, associate librarian, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, 
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N.J., has replaced Julian P. Boyd, librar- 
ian, Princeton University Library, on the 
Joint Committee on Importations. This 
committee is now engaged in working out 
problems of payments for materials to be 
bought from the countries of Europe and 
Asia, the transportation of those materials 
to this country, and censorship and con- 
fiscation by postal and other authorities. 


Engineering School Librarians 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL and reference li- 
brarians held an organizational meeting at 
the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. The 
group went on record as favoring the 
formation of a section within the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries. 
Plans are being made to have a meeting 
and program at the Milwaukee Confer- 
ence. 


New A.L.A. Publications 


Administering Library Service in the 
Elementary School by Jewel Gardiner and 
Leo B. Baisden, published late in Novem- 
ber, is addressed “to all persons whose 
work bears an intimate relationship to the 
success of the elementary school library 
program”—to superintendents, principals, 
teacher-librarians, classroom teachers, li- 
brarians in public libraries, instructors in 
library schools, and to educators concerned 
with the training of elementary teachers. 
(176p. Illus. Cloth, $2.25) 

Two A.L.A. publications scheduled for 
February were off the press late in Decem- 
ber. The titles are: Organization and 
Administration of Library Service to Chil- 
dren by Mary Rinehart Lucas (115p. 
Planographed. $1.25) and Catalogers’ 
and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 10. (80p. 
$1.25). 
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Brief News of General Interest 


Safety-Education Films 

A COLLECTION of safety-education films 
designed to assist teachers in the instruc- 
tion of safety skills, knowledge, and atti- 
tudes is being made available to schools by 
the New York University Film Library 
in collaboration with the university’s Cen- 
ter for Safety Education ‘The films can 
be rented at nominal sums from the film 
library. 

A folder describing the safety films and 
listing other films and series is available 
and can be secured on request to the New 
York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square, S., New York City. 


Educational Research Studies 

A PUBLICATION by the U.S. Office of 
Education, Educational Research Studies 
of National Scope or Significance, refers 
to studies that deal with such specific prob- 
lems as adjustment of school children, 
identification of problem children, and re- 
search methodology. 

Copies are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
for ten cents each. 


New County Library 

Sussex County, N.J., established a 
county library by popular vote at the 
November election, voting for it three to 
one. 

The people voted by a large majority 
to place the public library in the municipal 
budget with a yearly appropriation of not 
less than a third of a mill on all assessable 
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property in the municipalities of New 
Garfield, and Hasbrouck 


Providence, 


Heights. 


Adult Education Journal 

THE Adult Education Journal, the new 
organ of the American Association for 
Adult Education, is a news bulletin for 
members of the association and others in- 
terested in adult education. The first issue 
of the journal, which will be published 


quarterly, was issued in January. The 
price is $1 per year. 
Maternal and Child Health 

THE NATIONAL MATERNAL AND 


Cuitp HEALTH COUNCIL publishes a 
number of bibliographies on various phases 
of the problem of maternal and child health 
and also a handbook, Hidden Hungers in 
a Land of Plenty. 

Most of the bibliographies are ten cents 
each postpaid and the handbook is twenty- 
five cents. ‘They can be ordered from the 
Council, 1710 Eye St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Food for Thought 

Tue U.S. Orrice oF EpucarIoN in its 
Education and National Defense Pam- 
phlets series has just issued Food for 
Thought—The School’s Responsibility in 
Nutrition Education. The pamphlet re- 
ports on our national and nutritional status 
and suggests ways in which schools and 
communities can provide nutrition educa- 


tion and services. Several charts show 
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causes and characteristics of malnutrition 
and mention vitamin foods essential to 
good health. 

Copies are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
for fifteen cents each. 


Library Association Meetings 

A ust of forthcoming state and re- 
gional library 
given below: 


association meetings is 


Alabama Library Association on April 
25-26. 

Arizona Library Association on April 
24-25. 

Louisiana Library Association on April 
24-25. 

Massachusetts Library Association on 
February 10 at Boston (winter meeting). 

New England School Library Associa- 
tion on May 9. 

Wisconsin Library Association on June 
22 at Milwaukee (Hotel Schroeder). 


Survey of Butler Public Library 

THE suRVEY of the Butler, Pa., Public 
Library made by the Butler County Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, is of interest outside the city and 
state. Major recommendations include 
change to a publicly appointed board and 
legal organization as a county library or 
by formal contract between a city library 
board and the county authorities. 

The recommendation on income is as 
follows : 


If funds equivalent to making up the dif- 
ference between the present thirty-one cents 
per capita and a level of fifty cents per capita 
were available, it would mean the difference 
between having a library whose support 
might be characterized by the words, “pe- 
nurious and parsimonious,” whose services 
and facilities are almost, but not quite, satis- 
factory; and a library which citizens may be 
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proud to call their own and which serves 
their fundamental needs. 

The survey may be obtained for one 
dollar from the Butler County Committee. 


University of Chicago Fellow- 

ships 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO is offer- 
ing three fellowships of one thousand 
dollars each for the academic year 1942-43, 
in its Graduate Library School. The fol- 
lowing attainments are required: (1) The 
possession of a bachelor’s degree equivalent 
to that conferred by leading colleges and 
universities; (2) Completion of at least 
one year in an accredited library school; 
(3) At least one year of library experi- 
ence under approved conditions. 

Applications must be in the hands of the 
dean of the Graduate Library School on 
or before March 1, 1942. 


Labor Exhibit and List 

SEVERAL EXHIBITS of books on labor 
are being used by the New York Public 
Library in its branches in connection with 
a reading list, “Labor in the World To- 
day” compiled by the readers’ advisers of 
the library. The books on the list are 
being displayed, and neighboring labor or- 
ganizations have made available material 
of historical, documentary, and education- 
al interest. Copies of the list may be ob- 
tained from the branches of the library, or 
from the office of the readers’ advisers up- 
on the receipt of one and one-half cents in 
postage. 


Visual Aids for Schools 


Tue U.S. Orrice or Epucation has 
just issued Sources of Visual Aids for In- 
structional Use in Schools and Conserva- 
tion Films for Elementary Schools. 

The publications can be secured from 
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the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for fifteen cents each. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


THE CuRRICULUM LABORATORY of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers has 
published as its Bulletin No. 79 a list, 
Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, 
by Martha C. Crigler, librarian of the 
Curriculum Laboratory. The items are 
listed under almost two hundred subjects 
and include the publications of govern- 
ment organizations, educational organiza- 
tions, commercial houses, and the regular 
trade publishers. The list may be pur- 
chased from the Curriculum Laboratory, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., for seventy cents. 


The Library of Congress 
(Continued from page 75) 


Additional materials are now in course of 
shipment. 

I need not add, I am sure, that the 
Library of Congress will not permit these 
measures to interfere more than need be 
with the public services of which the 
library is so proud. It has been necessary, 
during the period of shipment, to close 
parts of the library buildings earlier in the 
day than is ordinarily the case. At the 
same time, however, we initiated (on the 
very day when hostilities began) a twenty- 
four-hour service for members of Congress 
and for government agencies, and we hope 
shortly to provide a general service, spe- 
cially adapted to the emergency needs of 
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the government, which in terms of war- 
time usefulness will more than counter- 
balance the temporary withdrawal of cer- 
tain priceless treasures. I believe all li- 
brarians will join me in declaring that 
although libraries may be driven under- 
ground by the enemies of freedom, they 
will never be driven out of action. Indeed 
“One-Book” Hitler and his friends may 
find in time that libraries are weapons 
more dangerous to their hopes than planes 
or guns or submarines. 


Division of Libraries 
(Continued from page 111) 


chief of the School and Children’s Library 
Division of A.L.A., we will get help from 
their wellspring of experience. We mem- 
bers of the division should strengthen the 
hands of our leaders and not demand too 
much in the way of programs or objec- 
tives. ‘We are building and if we build 
with wisdom, and with courage, and with 
patience, those that come after us will 
be helped by our work. Our building 
may fall, but if we have built aright, some 
of the foundation stones will remain and 
become a part of the structure that will 
ultimately abide.” 


Correction 


Part Two of the January Bulletin, 
“Manual for State and Local Directors” 
of the Victory Book Campaign, which was 
paged one through twelve, should be con- 
sidered as pages forty-nine through sixty 
when binding the current volume. 





























Midwinter Council Minutes 


HE FIRST session of the A.L.A. Coun- 
Tat held in conjunction with the Mid- 

winter Conference at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, December 28, 1941, convened with 
Charles H. Brown, President of the Associa- 
tion, presiding. The topic for discussion 
was “Libraries and the War—Civilian 
Morale.” 


CONFERENCE KEYNOTE 


President Brown in his keynote address, 
stressed the vital stake which we, as educa- 
tors and librarians, have in this war, and 
made a plea for leadership in community 
activities. He asked that librarians give 
their wholehearted aid to the government 
and concentrate their activities on winning 
the war. The war effort must be based on 
intellect and on thought and study and not 
on emotion and hysteria. Librarians must 
unite in a campaign for freedom, for victory, 
and for permanent world security. President 
Brown’s address appears in the March issue 
of College and Research Libraries and the 
January 15 issue of Library Journal. 


Poticy STATEMENT 


The Executive Secretary read the state- 
ment on libraries and the war (4.L.A. 
Bulletin 36: 3-4, January 1942) which was 
presented to the Council for adoption in its 
third session. 

At the request of the President, Margaret 
Jean Clay, head of the Victoria Public Li- 
brary, read a letter from Freda F. Waldon, 
president of the Ontario Library Associa- 
tion, offering sympathy and support to the 
Association (4.L.4. Bulletin 36: 48, Janu- 
ary 1942). 

Library implications of the various Fed- 
eral agencies was the next subject for 
discussion. 


OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


President Brown introduced Mary Louise 


Alexander of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
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Miss Alexander described the work of the 
Office of Civilian Defense under several 
divisions: protective, medical, volunteer 
participation, group activities, youth recrea- 
tion and physical fitness, speakers bureau, 
and the information office. Discussing the 
information problem Miss Alexander stated 
that everything is being subordinated to the 
protective division, and that libraries must 
be conscious of the need for information on 
blackouts, air raids, evacuation of civilian 
populations, and emergency hospital needs. 

Because the O.C.D. publication program 
has broken down Miss Alexander suggested 
several short cuts to get needed information: 
posting of stenographic transcriptions by 
each library of the two daily five-minute 
periods of instructions given over the radio; 
making available information published by 
commercial firms; using British publications 
available from the British Library of In- 
formation; and posting photostatic copies of 
publications which the library has in limited 
numbers. ‘The O.C.D. has issued twenty- 
seven publications, twelve of which were out 
of print at the time of the Midwinter Con- 
ference, Miss Alexander stated. Publica- 
tions of the O.C.D. should be secured from 
the local civilian defense office. The state 
office should be approached if the local office 
does not have them. They can also be 
secured by writing to Washington. Al- 
though the O.C.D. has a list of state defense 
offices it has never been published by the 
O.C.D., since it is subject to change. A 
recommended publication containing a list 
of those offices as well as other information 
is Business Men’s Organizations and the 
War Program, a pamphlet issued by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Lists of state 
defense offices can-be secured from local 
offices. 

No system has been worked out to fill the 
requests for O.C.D. publications received at 
the Washington office. A request from a 
small school library is on a par with that 
of a large city library. Libraries themselves 
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will have to coordinate requests made for 
the same publication by several departments 
of the library. Since the average run of each 
publication is fifty thousand and twenty- 
seven thousand are on the must list, only 
twenty-three thousand are left to take care 
of requests which come in. 

As one solution, Miss Alexander suggested 
the setting up of an information center in 
each city with an agreement among the li- 
braries of the city as to which would have 
the responsibility. Each library moreover 
would have to agree to make the publica- 
tions immediately available. 

Two jobs to be done were described: 
informing the public and doing research for 
the leaders in the community who direct the 
program. Miss Alexander stated librarians 
should be on local and state defense councils. 

Libraries should emphasize collections on 
vital topics. For those libraries with in- 
sufficient funds, pamphlet material was rec- 
ommmended. Other services suggested: of- 
fering library buildings for forums, supplying 
materials to leaders, urging people to volun- 
teer at local defense offices, offering special- 
ized skill of librarians. 

Miss Alexander concluded with an invita- 
tion to librarians to write to the O.C.D. 
That office will do all it can to help. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


President Brown stressed the desirability 
of contacts with local defense agencies and 
becoming official centers of information and 
education. The President then introduced 
Ralph M. Dunbar, chief of the Library Ser- 
vice Division of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Mr. Dunbar described the civilian morale 
service of the U.S. Office of Education and 
the place of libraries in that program. The 
civilian morale service involves helping to 
train discussion leaders and arranging for 
study groups, classes, forums, and other 
similar groups; collecting facts and dissem- 
inating information; and focusing attention 
on current issues. The Office of Education 
is considering the intensifying of work with 
the various groups. All of these activities 
are carried on through state departments of 
education, land-grant colleges, and libraries. 
Other services of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
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tion, Mr. Dunbar reported, were an in- 
formation exchange, provision for defense 
areas under the Community Facilities Bill, 
exhibits, and the establishment of a U.S, 
Office of Education wartime commission on 
education which is an executive body aided 
by the advice of laymen, educators, librar- 
ians, and others. At the time of the creation 
of the wartime commission on education, 
Mr. Dunbar had indicated that libraries of 
the country and the leaders and representa- 
tives of the national, state, and local library 
associations would give their full support. 


IMPLEMENTING PROGRAMS 


What libraries can do to implement these 
programs was discussed by representatives of 
public libraries, college and university li- 
braries, and school libraries. The first speak- 
er, Ralph A. Beals, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, in describing what 
public libraries can do, emphasized the need 
for taking thought in this very exciting time 
of emergency, and thinking through our pro- 
fessional objectives so that our service will 
be as useful as possible. “We must fix on 
our immediate foreground the objective be- 
fore us, without completely obscuring or 
obliterating the finer shades of the back- 
ground which have been our traditional 
operation.” 

The second speaker, representing college 
and university libraries, was Carl M. White, 
University of Illinois Library. His address, 
“Higher Education and the War,” appears 
in this issue, pages 63-66. 

Sarah L. Jones of the Department of 
Education, State of Georgia, covered the 
school library field in her paper “School 
Libraries and the Morale Program,” pages 
102-04 of this issue. 

A discussion period followed. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Two committees were appointed with the 
unanimous consent of the Council: Com- 
mittee on Council Terms of Office, Phineas 
L. Windsor, chairman, John Adams Lowe, 
John T. Windle; and a Council Credentials 
Committee, Oscar C. Orman, chairman, 
Margaret Jean Clay, Flora B. Ludington. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Second Session 


“Libraries and the War” was again the 
topic for Council consideration at the second 
session of the Council held at the Drake 
Hotel on Tuesday, December 30, with Presi- 
dent Brown presiding. 

The first speaker of the morning was 
Francis R. St. John, chairman of the Federal 
Relations Committee, who discussed library 
services in defense areas and industrial de- 
fense training. He gave the background of 
A.L.A. activities in these fields prior to the 
declaration of war. Federal assistance to 
library defense services may possibly be se- 
cured through two Federal appropriations 
now under consideration, the renewal of the 
appropriation for the Lanham bill providing 
community facilities for defense areas, and 
the defense vocational training bill which 
will provide books as school equipment in 
some communities. The task for libraries 
now is to make their needs known in both 
these fields, so that they may participate 
in these services. 

Library services to the armed forces was 
discussed briefly by Harold F. Brigham, 
member of the Committee on Libraries and 
the War. Mr. Brigham summarized the 
various channels through which library serv- 
ice reaches the men of the armed forces, and 
indicated ways in which existing libraries 
can assist in these services. 


Victory Book CAMPAIGN 


The next forty-five minutes of the Coun- 
cil session was turned over to the Victory 
Book Campaign. Clarence E. Sherman, 
A.L.A. member of the executive board of the 
V.B.C., presided. Mr. Sherman sketched 
briefly the initiation of the campaign, our 
cooperation with the American Red Cross 
and the United Service Organizations, and 
the appointment of Althea H. Warren as 
campaign director. : 

Miss Warren presented, as the best means 
for displaying the book needs of the men in 
the forces, a demonstration of seven “five- 
minute men” ranging from Army and Navy 
leaders to a private from one of the camps. 
This portion of the program is reported in 
this issue under the title, “We Want Books!” 
which appears on pages 82-89. 


PosTwAR PLANNING 


The chairman of the Post-Defense Plan- 
ning Committee, Carleton B. Joeckel, in 
presenting the speakers, emphasized the need 
for blueprints for peace and the importance 
of the postwar period for libraries. 

Walter H. Blucher, executive director of 
the American Society of Planning Officials, 
spoke on the subject “Looking Forward.” 
Of the three types of postwar planning, 
planning for peace, planning for interna- 
tional economy, and planning for our own 
country, the most important for libraries is 
the latter. Among the Federal agencies en- 
gaged in planning are the National Resources 
Planning Board, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Public Work Reserve. 

In discussing the public services section of 
the Public Work Reserve, Mr. Blucher 
emphasized the necessity for minimum stand- 
ards and the need for planning a positive and 
active program now. 

One phase of our postwar planning pro- 
gram, the postwar library building program, 
was discussed by Joseph L. Wheeler, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, and 
will appear in the March issue of the Bulle- 
tin. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The fourth major subject of the morning, 
with President Brown again presiding, was 
international relations. 

Rodolfo O. Rivera, executive assistant of 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America, presented Jorge Basadre, the 
well-known librarian of the University of 
San Marcos at Lima, Peru. 

A letter from Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
the recently appointed director of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Library in Mexico City, was 
read by Arthur E. Gropp, chairman of the 
Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America (see pages 91-94). 

A communication on international library 
relationships from William Warner Bishop, 
which appeared on pages 12-13 of the Janu- 
ary Bulletin, was read by J. Periam Danton, 
chairman of the Committee on International 
Relations. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Third Session 


The third session of the Council, held at 
the Drake Hotel on Wednesday, December 
31, with President Brown presiding, was 
devoted to the business of the Association. 


CouNcIL CREDENTIALS 


The report of the Committee on Council 
Credentials was given by its chairman, Oscar 
C. Orman. 

“Article VI of the new A.L.A. Constitu- 
tion provides that the voting members of the 
Council be the representatives elected by 
state, regional, and provisional chapters, 
representatives elected by divisions, repre- 
sentatives elected by the Association, and 
representatives selected by affiliated organi- 
zations. 

“Article IV of the By-Laws stipulates the 
manner in which these representatives are to 
be chosen. Only one of these groups, the 
representatives of state, regional, and provi- 
sional chapters, has presented any problems 
for the recently appointed Committee on 
Council Credentials. In a few instances 
there has been misunderstanding as to the 
basis of representation as prescribed by the 
By-Laws. In other cases the machinery for 
chapter elections will not be operative until 
the forthcoming spring conferences, because 
the chapters are in the process of adjusting 
their government from the old A.L.A. Con- 
stitution to the new document. Your com- 
mittee has recognized representatives as 
temporary Councilors for those chapters 
which have not followed the exact procedure 
set out by the By-Laws.” 

Mr. Orman stated that these problems 
can be solved by a careful study of the 
A.L.A. Constitution and By-Laws. A re- 
port will be made directly to the chapters 
concerned. Mr. Orman’s report was ac- 
cepted by the Council. 


CouNcIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Milton E. Lord, the A.L.A. representative 
on the Joint Committee on Relations 
between National Library Associations, re- 
ported on the meeting of the joint commit- 


tee at which the proposed Council of National 
Library Associations had been discussed. 
Mr. Lord stated that action had come 
separately, from the A.L.A. a year or two 
ago and from the S.L.A. in June 1941, look- 
ing toward the establishment of a center 
of cooperation between the national library 
associations on a national plan. As a result 
of the meetings of the presidents, or their 
representatives, of national library associa- 
tions and that of the joint committee, the 
latter recommended that the name of the 
joint committee be changed to Council of 
National Library Associations. On Mr, 
Lord’s motion, it was therefore 

Vortep, That the Council of the A.L.A. 
approve the change in name of the Joint 
Committee on Relations between National 
Library Associations to the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations. 

Representatives of other national library 
associations will recommend similar action 
on the part of their associations. 

Continuing, Mr. Lord reported that the 
proposed council would have exactly the 
same functions as those described in the 
A.L.A. Handbook for the joint committee, 
which was passing out of existence, with one 
change. The word “coordination” is being 
deleted from the statement of functions for 
the new council. The council will be or- 
ganized at a meeting, with representatives 
from each national library association, who 
will be the president or his representative 
unless otherwise voted by each association. 
On Mr. Lord’s motion, it was 

Votep, That the A.L.A. Council author- 
ized participation by the A.L.A. in the Coun- 
cil of National Library Associations. 

President Brown reported that the Execu- 
tive Board had voted to authorize Mr. Lord 
as a member of the Executive Board to 
represent the A.L.A. on the council. 


Poticy STATEMENT APPROVED 


The revised statement of policy, “Li- 
braries and the War,” which was read at 
the first Council session was adopted by the 
Council as was a companion piece, “Li- 
braries and the War, a National Platform.” 
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Additional resolutions adopted by the 
Council were: “After-War Library Build- 
ing” presented by Joseph L. Wheeler, which 
will be printed in the March Bulletin; 
Ruth E. Hammond’s motion commending 
the President, Executive Board, Executive 
Secretary, and Headquarters staff for their 
work during the emergency period; and a 
motion to send greetings to the Ontario Li- 
brary Association. 


STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


The Committee on State Relationships, 
through its chairman, Oscar C. Orman, re- 
ported that the petition for chapter status 
of the Southeastern Library Association had 
been transferred from the Committee on 
Divisional Relations and would be reported 
upon to the Council at Milwaukee. Chapter 
status was granted by the Council to the 
Washington Library Association. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, 
which appears on pages 703-04 of the Decem- 
ber Bulletin, was read by Charles H. Comp- 
ton, chairman of the committee. Following 
discussion, it was accepted by the Council 
without change. 


CiT1zEN INTEREST 


The statement, “Correlation and Develop- 
ment of Citizen Interest,” was read by 
Tommie Dora Barker, chairman of the 
committee. The statement, which appears 
on pages 99-101, was adopted by the Council. 


DIVISIONAL RELATIONS 


The report of the Committee on Divi- 
sional Relations, presented by Wayne Shir- 
ley, the chairman, observed that 

“Relations between activities of the A.L.A. 
boards and committees and corresponding 
activities of divisions can be determined by 
reference to the By-Laws, Article IX, Sec- 
tions § (e) which provides for advisory sub- 
committees. 

“Present round tables can affiliate with di- 
visions by joint negotiations without any 
reference to our committee, but the commit- 
tee offers its good offices as middleman, as 
it may note the state of the market, as it 
were.” 
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REFUGEE LIBRARIANS 


The report of the Committee on Refugee 
Librarians, read by Mrs. Alice S. Plaut, 
recommended that the committee be con- 
tinued indefinitely since placement activities 
of the committee and the Personnel Division 
at and since the Boston Conference have 
been most encouraging. Seven of the eight 
refugee librarians brought to Boston for 
interviews have been placed. Some funds 
have been made available which may permit 
bringing additional people to the Milwaukee 
Conference for interview. 


AWARDS 


The report of the Committee on Awards, 
which appears on page 140 of this issue, was 
adopted by the Council. 


Boarps AND COMMITTEES 


The report of the Committee on Boards 
and Committees, read by its chairman, Keyes 
D. Metcalf, recommended seventeen changes 
in boards and committees, all of which were 
approved by the Council. The changes are: 


Adult Reading. Discontinued. 


A.L.A. Catalog Code, Committee on Use of. 
Established as a special committee with 
functions defined as follows: 

To consider the revised 4.L.4. Catalog 
Rules from the standpoint of the library 
administrator as well as the cataloger, par- 
ticularly with regard to the question of 
elaboration and of expense, and to report its 
conclusions and recommendations to the 
Executive Board. 


Committee on Books for Devastated Li- 
braries in War Areas. Name changed to 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas. 


Books for Senior High School Libraries. 
Discontinued. 


Citizen Interest—Friends of Libraries. The 
first-named committee will be discontinued 
in June with its functions assumed by the 
latter. The functions of the Friends of Li- 
braries Committee, beginning with the next 
conference year, are defined as follows: 
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To encourage organization of citizen 
groups for the cultivation of citizen interest, 
support, and understanding of library serv- 
ices and needs, and to consider ways and 
means of correlating and developing the 
interest of such groups in the library. 


Children and Young People, Board on Li- 
brary Service to. Discontinued. 


Committee on Committee 
Functions amended to read: 
To solicit and receive recommendations 
from divisions, round tables, boards, commit- 
tees, and individual members of the Associa- 
tion for appointment to boards and commit- 
tees and to transmit these recommendations 
with its own advice to the Executive Board. 


Appointments. 


Education for Librarianship—Fellowships 
and Scholarships. It is assumed that the lat- 
ter committee will be discontinued when its 
final report is submitted during 1942. Be- 
ginning with the next conference year, the 
following statement will be added as section 
(1) to the functions of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship: 

Collect and disseminate information re- 
garding grants available for librarians and 
encourage schools and organizations to 
create funds from which such grants may be 
made. 


Hospital Libraries. Discontinued. 


Indexing and Abstracting in the Major 
Fields of Research. Following statement of 
functions approved: 

To formulate a plan for the study and 
solution of the most pressing problems con- 
nected with the publication of indexing and 
abstracting services covering the literature 
of the several scientific, humanistic, social 
science, learned, professional, and business 
fields; and, if financial support can be ob- 
tained, to carry out its plan. 


Institute of Food Technologists, A.L.A. 
Joint Committee. Following statement of 
functions approved: 

To study the possibilities of library re- 
search in the food industry. 


Library Research Facilities for National 
Defense. Discontinued. 
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Nursing-School Library. Following state- 
ment of functions approved: 

To prepare recommendations for and en- 
courage the raising of standards of library 
service in accredited schools of nursing. 


Post-Defense Planning. Name changed to 
Postwar Planning Committee and following 
statement of function’ approved: 

To consider the problems, opportunities, 
and implications of the postwar period for 
libraries and librarians. 


State Relationships, Committee on. 
changed to Committee on Chapters. 


Survey of the Special Library Field, Joint 
Committee on. Discontinued. 


Name 


BooKBINDING COMMITTEE 


Alexander Galt, chairman of the Book- 
binding Committee, presented the following 
recommendations which were adopted by 
Council: 

“In a very short time, perhaps days, cer- 
tain of the materials needed in bookbinding 
will not be obtainable in the grades specified 
for Class A binding. 

“Tt is not a question of whether we shall 
or shall not accept alternatives or substi- 
tutes, but only a question of the best method 
of control to be used in this situation. 

“The Bookbinding Committee and the 
Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and Library 
Binding Institute have considered this im- 
portant question at meetings in New York 
and during this conference, and recommend 
to the Council that the Joint Committee of 
the A.L.A. and L.B.I. be authorized to 
approve in each case as it arises, certain 
alternate materials which may be used by 
the binders, and the books so bound shall be 
considered as complying with the specifica- 
tions for Class A binding, and further 

“that when the materials in the present 
specifications may again be secured that the 
joint committee be authorized to withdraw 
its approval of any alternate material which 
has been approved for temporary use during 
the emergency.” 


Bupcet COMMITTEE 


The following report of the Budget Com- 
mittee was read by Rudolph H. Gijelsness: 
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“The American Library Association in- 
creased its deficit during the fiscal year end- 
ing August 31, 1941, from $13,490 to 
$18,700, and was able to prepare a balanced 
budget for the present fiscal year, partly 
through an estimated increase of $7500 in 
income from endowment. 

“The National Defense Activities Com- 
mittee received a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation for $17,900. This grant would 
naturally relieve the Association’s regular 
income from being drawn upon quite so 
much for defense activities. If it had not 
been for this grant the Association would 
have had to materially curtail its work this 
year. 

“The income from dues under the reor- 
ganization amounted to $70,264, of which 
$2432 was allotted to divisions. ‘This net 
income of the Association from dues was 
only $1522 more than the year before. The 
change in dues did not add materially to the 
income of the Association. The number of 
members as of December 1, 1941, compared 
with December 1, 1940, showed a slight in- 
crease. In 1932, when dues were readjusted, 
the membership dropped 1773. Whether this 
drop at the time of the increase in dues was 
coincidental or was related to cause and 
effect was simply a matter of opinion. 

“The Executive Board approved the rec- 
ommendation of the Budget Committee as 
follows: 

“Votrep, To recommend to the Executive 
Board that it ask the Trustees of the En- 
dowment Funds to set aside as a reserve for 
future use any receipts from the Carnegie 
Corporation Endowment Funds in excess of 
the amount included in the budget; and to 
instruct the Executive Secretary and Comp- 
troller to set aside as a reserve for future 
use any Membership and Conference receipts 
in excess of the amount included in the 
budget. It is understood that in the latter 
case the amount set aside for reserve will be 
the excess minus the amount necessary to 
care for increased membership, registration, 
sale of exhibit space, or other comparable 
increases which produce the unexpected in- 
come. 

“There still may be a deficit at the end 
of the coming fiscal year, September 1, 1942, 
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but it is hoped that the deficit will be very 
decidedly less than a year ago.” 


Book Post 


President Brown introduced Francis R. 
St. John, who made a report for the Book 
Post Committee. His remarks were de- 
voted chiefly to H.R. 5820, a bill introduced 
by Mr. Burch, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
The bill would establish a rate of one and 
one-half cents per pound on religious and 
educational books and it also would amend 
the act of 1928 which established rates on 
interlibrary loans. The Book Post Commit- 
tee made three criticisms of H.R. 5820 as 
did the National Committee to Abolish Pos- 
tal Discrimination against Books: (1) Dif- 
ficulties of administration; (2) As written 
the bill excluded individuals; (3) Conscien- 
tious administration of the bill would 
probably involve censorship. 

Mr. Burch had explained to the chairmen 
of the A.L.A. committee and the national 
committee that: (1) He intends the provi- 
sion of the bill to apply to all libraries; (2) 
Any book purchased by the library becomes 
an approved book and may then go through 
the mails at the low rate no matter by whom 
mailed or to whom addressed; (3) “Com- 
mercial books” are to be excluded. Mr. St. 
John contended that the job of the committee 
and libraries is to urge the amendment of 
the bill to make its provisions possible of 
administration by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and not susceptible to implications of 
censorship. 


MELCHER SPEAKS FOR PUBLISHERS 


President Brown then introduced Frederic 
G. Melcher who told of the work that the 
publishers had done in the matter of making 
a presentation that would be dignified, 
backed by statistics, and that would carry 
conviction in the matter of securing a re- 
duced rate for books. 

Council then voted that a letter urging 
the amendment of the bill as indicated above 
be sent by the Book Post Committee to Mr. 
Burch, acting chairman of the Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT ForMs 


James C. Foutts, for the chairman of the 
Committee on Statistics, submitted for Coun- 
cil approval two uniform statistical report 
forms for libraries in elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

The Council approved the forms in princi- 
ple subject to the approval of the School 
Libraries Section of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People. 


IMPORTATIONS 


The chairman of the Committee on Im- 
portations, Thomas P. Fleming, reviewed 
the work of the committee during the fall 
and early winter. The problems now are 
the matters of effecting payments for ma- 
terial to be bought, the transportation of 
that material to this country, and the prob- 
lem of censorship and confiscation by our 
postal authorities. 

Mr. Fleming discussed his forthcoming 
trip to Bermuda and the probabilities for 
release of material held there by the British 
government. Mr. Fleming answered a num- 
ber of questions from the floor. 


REVISION OF CHARTER 
R. E. Dooley, A.L.A. Comptroller, was 


introduced by President Brown. According 
to the A.L.A. charter, Mr. Dooley stated, 
the specific purpose of the Association is “to 
promote the library interests of the coun- 
try.” During the sixty-two intervening 
years since the granting of the charter, the 
activities of the Association have spread 
beyond the borders of the country. Because 
the international activities of the association 
were beyond the powers granted by the 
charter, the A.L.A. attorneys suggested its 
revision. 

The suggested changes were (1) to sub- 
stitute “library interests throughout the 
world” for “the library interests of the coun- 
try,” and (2) to add the words “and by 
such other means as may be authorized from 
time to time by the Executive Board or 
Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion.” 
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On the motion of Ralph R. Shaw, the 213 
members of the Association present unani- 
mously 

Votrep, To approve a petition to “the 

Commissioner of Corporations and Taxa- 
tion (Mass.) for a change of its purposes” 
as follows: 
“, .. for the purpose of promoting library 
interests throughout the world by exchang- 
ing views, reaching conclusions and inducing 
cooperation in all departments of bibliothecal 
science and economy; by disposing the public 
mind to the founding and improving of li- 
braries; and by cultivating good will among 
its own members and by such other means 
as may be authorized from time to time by 
the Executive Board or Council of the 
American Library Association, and have 
complied with the provisions of the statutes 
of this Commonwealth in such case made 
and provided, as appears from the certificate 
of the President, Treasurer, and Executive 
Board of said corporation, duly approved by 
the Commissioner of Corporations, and re- 
corded in this office.” (Italics indicate re- 
vision. ) 


PROTECTION OF CULTURAL MATERIALS 


Mr. Milam discussed briefly our coopera- 
tion with the Committee on the Conservation 
of Cultural Resources of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and drew attention 
to its recent publication, “The Care of Rec- 
ords in a National Emergency.” A brief 
summary was distributed by the Association 
to a selected list of libraries and is reprinted 
in this issue, pages 153-56. 

The President made a short informal 
report summarizing the general activities of 
the Association for the past six months. The 
program for the next six months will be 
given more and more to the work of the 
nation and the Federal agencies in Washing- 
ton. The primary attention of the A.L.A.,, 
its publications, Headquarters staff, and 
President is given to education for victory 
and for a world that will result in perma- 
nent peace. 

The Council adjourned until the Milwau- 
kee Conference. 





























The Protection of America’s 
Cultural Heritage 


This description of steps to be taken to protect valuable manuscripts and 
books from the hazards of war is a summary of The Care of Records 
in a National Emergency, and was prepared by the Committee on 
Conservation of Cultural Resources of the National Resources 
Planning Board. 


HE UNITED STATES is at war. War 

may mean bombing of our coastal cities 
and other military objectives, with the dam- 
age to or destruction of libraries, museums, 
art galleries, archives, and historic buildings 
and monuments. War will certainly mean 
everywhere emergency activity, with im- 
mediate demands for space, for wastepaper, 
and for haste in all things—demands which, 
without forethought on the part of librari- 
ans, museum directors, and archivists 
throughout the country, may well constitute 
an even greater peril to our cultural re- 
sources than enemy attacks. 

The immediate and imperative respon- 
sibility of those entrusted with the records, 
books, paintings, scientific materials, and 
museum holdings which constitute our cul- 
tural heritage is to insure their protection 
against these dangers. 

A Committee on Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources, representing both the 
custodians of cultural, scientific, and his- 
torical possessions of the Federal govern- 
ment and the principal interested profes- 
sional organizations, has been established in 
Washington. This committee is charged 
with formulating plans for the protection 
of the cultural holdings of the Federal gov- 
ernment, including those of the Library of 
Congress, the National Gallery of Art, the 
National Archives, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. It also has the responsibility of 
collecting and disseminating to all custodians 
of the nation’s cultural resources informa- 
tion that will aid them in protecting the 
materials entrusted to their care. The com- 


mittee is now preparing a series of detailed 
studies that will serve as practical handbooks 
on the protection of cultural materials of 
various types. Pending the release of these 
studies, this leaflet is being issued to call to 
your attention the necessity for immediate 
planning and to indicate in a general way 
the nature of the problems which must be 
faced. 
PLAN Now! 


It must be emphasized that measures of 
protection cannot be improvised on the spur 
of the moment. When a crisis comes, hasty 
efforts at protection that have not been 
thought out in advance may well expose ma- 
terials to greater dangers than those from 
bombs themselves. Detailed plans to cover 
all contingencies must be carefully drawn 
and every effort must be coordinated with 
the action of the civil and military defense 
authorities. Administrators should keep in 
touch with state and local defense councils 
and the regional administrators for civilian 
def>"se. 


THESE ARE THE DANGERS 


The hazards to our cultural resources 
that result from the present emergency are 
twofold: (1) Those presented by possible 
enemy action, such as aerial bombardment, 
and (2) Those arising from the pressure of 
emergency activities. In the latter category 
are included such menaces as the demand 
for wastepaper, which may result in the in- 
discriminate disposal of valuable documents; 
the pressure for space, which may interrupt 
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the legitimate functioning of an institution; 
the curtailment of budgets; and the deple- 
tion of staffs. While preservation of cul- 
tural resources cannot take precedence over 
military needs, needless sacrifice of the na- 
tion’s cultural inheritance should be avoided. 

The hazards presented by a possible enemy 
action cannot be considered too remote to 
deserve attention. Aerial attack, particular- 
ly token bombing, can probably now be di- 
rected against certain points of American 
territory. Institutions located in coastal 
areas, particularly those in proximity to such 
military objectives as airfields, Navy yards, 
large military reservations, arsenals, muni- 
tions factories, and shipyards, should take the 
possibility of enemy bombing into account 
and plan accordingly. In making his esti- 
mate of the situation the administrator 
should seek the advice of the civilian defense 
authorities and the U.S. Army corps area 
commander. 


Wuat SHOULD BE PROTECTED 


Logically the first step in the formulation 
of protective plans is the establishment of 
priorities of protection. It can be presumed 
in most cases that even the development of 
special facilities will not make possible ade- 
quate protection for the entire holdings of 
any institution. Some such categories as the 
following will probably be helpful as a guide 
to selection: 

1. Material of such importance that its 
safety must be insured at all costs 

2. Material of relatively great value, the 
loss of which would be serious but not 
irreparable 

3. Material the loss of which would not 
be a major handicap. 

The responsibility for making the selection 
belongs to the director and the experts on 
his staff. The specific materials to be 
placed in any one of the several categories 
cannot of course be indicated in this leaflet. 
Practical considerations of cost will probably 
limit the quantity that can be given maxi- 
mum protection. Questions of use and serv- 
ice will also influence the judgment of ad- 
ministrators. Many materials of the 
highest importance are now in such active 
demand that evacuation or storage is out 
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of the question. Since cultural institutions 
play an important role in the maintenance 
of national morale, the least deviation from 
the normal arrangement of materials and 
functioning of an institution consistent with 
safety is desirable. 


PROTECTING MATERIALS WHERE 
THEY ARE 


Protective measures may include protec- 
tion in place, storage on the premises, or 
evacuation to emergency storage. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each of these 
alternatives should be considered carefully. 
A survey of the premises, preferably by a 
qualified engineer or architect, should be 
undertaken immediately if the institution is 
located in a danger zone. Although no ade- 
quate protection against direct hits can be 
devised for most structures, much can be 
done to guard against the effects of blast 
and of fragments resulting from bombs 
bursting nearby and against fire bombs. 
General instructions on these points are now 
available from your local defense council. 


STORING MATERIALS IN YOUR PRESENT 
BUILDING 


Because they afford the best lateral pro- 
tection, basement rooms are ordinarily pre- 
ferred for storage, but advice on this point 
should also be obtained from experts. In 
the selection of storage facilities on the 
premises or for evacuation, care must be 
exercised in guarding against such dangers 
as excessive humidity, extreme temperatures, 
poor ventilation, and insect pests. Ideal 
conditions of storage for most materials re- 
quire a constant relative humidity of be- 
tween 45 and 55 per cent. A high relative 
humidity is especially dangerous for paper 
records. A temperature of from sixty-five 
to seventy degrees is desirable. Each ad- 
ministrator should determine any special re- 
quirements for his materials. 


EVACUATION 


Evacuation is an extreme measure. It 
may not have to be undertaken for any in- 
stitutions for months; it may not have to 
be undertaken at all. But it takes careful 
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planning and extensive preparation. If your 
depository is located within 150 miles of 
either coast or near important military ob- 
jectives, you should make your plans now. 
These are among the things you will need to 
do now: 

1. Survey your holdings and decide what 
you will want to move if you have to. This 
will be necessary before you can plan for 
space, transportation, or containers. 

2. Pick your place to move. It should 
be away from the coast, away from military 
objectives, fireproof, free from vermin, free 
from undesirable atmospheric, temperature, 
and humidity conditions, and as near your 
present location as safety will permit. Don’t 
select a building that is subject to later 
requisition by military or civilian authorities. 
Obtain an option or a lease now. 

3. Order your containers now. They may 
be very difficult to obtain a few months from 
now. Some suggestions concerning these are 
given below. 

4. Estimate your transportation needs and 


make plans for transportation now. Count 
on the railroads and highways being 
crowded. Plan your route so that it will 


not cross important bridges where traffic 
bottlenecks may develop. Allow for the 
possible requisition of trucks by military 
authorities in a crisis. 

5. Make arrangements for members of 
your own staff to pack the materials, go 
with them, unpack them, and stay with them. 
Valuable cultural materials should never be 
left without competent care. 

6. If danger seems at all close, pack your 
materials not in current use well in advance 
of any probable evacuation date. Remem- 
ber, packing takes time. 

7. Do not evacuate your holdings until 
there is a concrete military menace or until 
you have been warned by the military au- 
thorities. Even the best-planned evacuation 
will probably damage your holdings to some 
extent, and any evacuation or storage results 
in withdrawing the materials from use. 

8. If your institution is remote from any 
danger zone, cooperate to the limit of your 
abilities with more exposed institutions that 
may wish to store materials with you for 
the period of danger. 
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SoME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


The removal of materials to storage on 
the premises or to safer depositories will 
probably require the use of special contain- 
ers. For paper records and books, card- 
board boxes tightly packed should prove sat- 
isfactory. Museum materials and art ob- 
jects present special problems that cannot 
be considered here. Regardless of the type 
of container decided upon, the following 
suggestions should be borne in mind: 

1. A few standard sizes will be less ex- 
pensive and more convenient than numerous 
special sizes. 

2. Containers ordinarily should be small 
enough to be handled by one man when 
packed. 

3. For convenience in storing and trans- 
porting, containers having protruding han- 
dles, locks, or hinges should not be used. 

In preparing materials for storage, it is 
important that a descriptive list of the ma- 
terial be drawn up and that each container 
be tagged or marked to indicate its contents. 
The safety of one set of packing lists should 
be insured. 


WHERE TO Go For HELP 


1. The W.P.A. The Historical Records 
Survey projects of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration have supervisors and workers 
trained in handling library and archival 
materials. They are authorized to make 
surveys for emergency storage space, to pro- 
vide clerical assistance in making lists of 
materials to be evacuated or stored, and to 
help in other ways. Other projects may be 
able to assist as well. Contact the state 
Work Projects Administrator. 

2. The state defense council. The coun- 
cil coordinates all civilian defense activities 
in the state. All plans for evacuation or 
other unusual protection should be cleared 
with the council. 

3. Your state Committee on Conservation 
of Cultural Resources. Every state has 
been urged to establish a committee of in- 
terested persons to devise plans for the pro- 
tection of its cultural resources. 

4. The national Committee on Conserva- 
tion of Cultural Resources. The committee 
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will be glad to provide or obtain information 
on any matters connected with the protection 
of cultural, scientific, or historical materials, 
or to help in any other way possible. Ad- 
dress the Executive Secretary, Committee 
on Conservation of Cultural Resources, The 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


SUMMARY 


1. Survey your holdings now to determine 
what may require special protection. 

2. Obtain expert advice as to the degree 
of protection afforded by your present build- 
ing. 

3. Make any necessary evacuation plans 
and preparations now. 


4. Be vigilant against any damage to cul- 
tural resources of your state through emer- 
gency activities. 

5. Do not store holdings in your own 
building or elsewhere without careful plan- 
ning and adequate protection against deteri- 
oration or other injury. 

6. Cooperate with other institutions in 
your field. 

7. Stay in contact with the state defense 
council and your state committee on cul- 
tural resources; ask the state Work Proj- 
ects Administrator for assistance from the 
Historical Records Survey when needed; 
feel free to call on this committee for advice 
or help at any time. 


Wants and Offers 


The Racine Public Library, Martha B. 
Merrell, librarian, wants the 4.L.4. Bulle- 
tin, v. 15, Index, v. 17, no. 1; it offers for 
cost of transportation the following: 4.L.4. 
Bulletin v. 6, nos. 4, 6, Index; v. 7, Pro- 
ceedings; v. 8, nos. 1-4; v. 9, nos. I, 2, 4; 
v. 10, nos. 1, 4, 6, Index; v. 11, nos. 1-4, 
Index; v. 12, nos. 1-4; v. 13, nos. I-4; v. 21, 
no. II; v. 22, no. 9; v. 23, no. 6; v. 24, no. 5; 
v. 25, nos. 5, 9; v. 26, no. 8, no. 12, pt. 1; 
v. 27, no. 13; v. 28, no. 9; v. 29, nos. 9, 11; 
v. 33, nos. 11-12; A.L.A. Booklist vols. 9, 
11-13. 

The Minnesota Historical Society, St. 
Paul, Gertrude Krausnick, librarian, wants 
1895 and 1905 Minneapolis and St. Paul 
directories to replace worn copies. 

Stephens Memorial Library, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Loma 
Knighten, librarian, wants the following 
items for cost of transportation or for pur- 
chase: Monthly Catalog of US. Public 
Documents, Jan. 1895-June 1916, July 1918- 


Dec. 1922; Document Catalog, v. 1-22, used. 

The Providence Public Library, Clarence 
E. Sherman, librarian, offers for sale the 
following bound volumes: American Food 
Journal, v. 10-22; Boiler Maker, v. 18-20, 
22-23; International Studio, v. 15-20, 22-39; 
Panama Canal Record, v. 1-17, 22-28. 

Hamline University Library, St. Paul, 
Anna C. Lagergren, librarian, offers for 
sale: various commentaries on the Bible by 
the following authors: Delitzsch, Ellicott, 
Hengstenberg, Hovey, Keil, Lightfoot, 
Meyers, Orelli, Philippi, Shedd, Westcott; 
International Standard Bi. le Encyclopedia, 
§ vols.; Robertson’s Gram-nar of the Greek 
New Testament; Schaff’s Creeds of Chris- 
tendom; Robertson’s Harmony of the Gos- 
pel; Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus, 
2 vols.; Smith’s Dictionay of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities; Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities; Newman’s Manual of 
Church History; Zahn’s Introduction to the 
New Testament. 
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Methods of Distribution 


The Headquarters for the Victory Book Campaign are 1630 Empire State 
Building, New York City. 


ORE books are going to be received 

from the people of the United States 

for distribution to the armed forces and 
others engaged in the work of winning the 
victory, than exist in the largest library 
in the world. Our goal is at least 
10,000,000 books, and faced with this huge 
task of distributing them, we must give 
heed to two very important considerations, 
namely the great cost of transportation 
and the time required to assign forwarding 
addresses to the books reported available 
by each local collection center for distribu- 
tion to the men in service. For these rea- 
sons it is necessary to obtain every possible 
form of voluntary clerical, messenger, and 
transportation (motor trucking, etc.) serv- 
ice in each community. It is also neces- 
sary to bear in mind that occasional delays 
will take place in the assignment of the 
places to which to send books that have 
been sorted and are ready for distribution. 


Agencies to Which Books 
Will Be Sent 


1. U.S. Army (through the nine corps 
area headquarters). (See directory 
at back.) 

2. U.S. Army Air Corps (to a single 
receiving center). 

3. U.S. Navy (to a main warehouse 
on the Atlantic seaboard and an aux- 
iliary receiving station on the Pacific 
coast). 

4. U.S.O. units (four hundred in num- 
ber administered by the six cooperat- 
ing agencies of the U.S.O. and di- 


vided for the purpose of regional 
administration into the twelve Fed- 
eral Security Agency regions of the 
United States). 


. American Merchant Marine Library 


a 


Association (to the eight receiving 

stations strategically located at im- 

portant shipping centers). (See di- 
rectory at back.) 

6. To of devastated areas 


abroad; prisoners of war both in 


libraries 


U.S. and abroad; conscientious ob- 
jectors’ work camps; industrial cen- 
ters with inadequate library facilities. 
(These will receive attention after 
the foregoing branches of the service 
have been supplied. ) 


Local Collection Centers 


The public library in each community 
will normally serve as the local collection 
center for the receipt of all books donated 
by that community. In certain instances 
where very large proportions of communi- 
ties are a definite part of college and uni- 
versity campuses, the work of collecting 
and sorting for distribution will be divided 
between the college and public library. 

The local director should enlist: 

1. Volunteers to call for books de- 
posited at various places in the community 
such as banks, hotels, the headquarters of 
welfare agencies, department _ stores, 
churches, etc. The work of supervising 
such collections and all other mail and 
telephone reports of donations by local 
residents to the public library, should be 
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assigned to a competent member of the 
library staff or to a local collection com- 
mittee, who will assign volunteers to col- 
lect the books offered and bring them to 
the public library as soon as possible after 
receiving the request to call. Through 
local publicity the residents of the smaller 
communities may be instructed to tie a 
red rag or other material on their front 
door knobs when they have books to do- 
nate and Boy and Girl Scouts should be 
instructed to make a house to house call 
for the material. (This is not practicable 
in the larger communities or where the 
residential sections are at great distances 
from the public library.) 

2. Volunteers (Boy and Girl Scouts, 
etc.) to collect new and used wrapping 
paper, cartons, crates, twine, and other 
wrapping materials from local merchants. 
(Merchants should be asked to save all 
cartons and other wrapping materials re- 
moved from merchandise when it is un- 
packed for stock.) 

3. Volunteers (members of Junior 
Leagues, women’s clubs, and junior cham- 
bers of commerce, etc.) to assist in sort- 
ing under adequate professional super- 
vision and preparing books received for 
shipment. 

4. Local bus and trolley lines, motor 
trucking firms, the trucking facilities of 
government and social agencies, and pri- 
vate automobiles to pick up large collec- 
tions of books donated for deposit at the 
public library, and also for delivery to 
the camps, U.S.O. units, and other service 
points of the locality, when instructions 
as to disposition are received from the 


V.B.C. Headquarters. 


Sorting of Collected Books 


Sorting normally is fun and in this in- 
stance it is a vitally important part of the 
work entrusted to us. Large quantities of 
books are going to be received (an esti- 
mated 10,000,000) and while we hope 
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that every book donated will be of interest 
and value to the men in the service, we 
must be prepared to segregate and remove 
those books which will not serve a recrea- 
tional or practical purpose. Our ability to 
determine impersonally the value of the 
books presented to us in terms of their 
usability, will indicate and justify more 
clearly than any other performance, our 
function to perform our task of providing 
intelligent library service to our com- 
munity and our country. Our recognition 
and separation of worthless material will 
also eliminate unnecessary transportation 
charges. Finally, a ruthless attitude in 
our determination of what the soldiers 
and sailors will find entertaining and in- 
teresting will make them grateful to us 
for a job well done. 

So that you may have a general outline 
to guide in your choice and selection of 
books to be distributed to the armed forces, 
the following notes may be of assistance. 
Books received at the local collection 
centers should divide 
groups: 


into ten main 


1. Fiction suitable for the armed forces 
(Grade A). 

2. Nonfiction suitable for the armed 
forces (Grade A). 

3. Fiction suitable for the armed forces 
(Grade B). 

4. Nonfiction suitable for the armed 


forces (Grade B). 


Note.—By Grade A is meant up-to-date 
titles in first-class physical condition, with 
book jackets intact or with clean covers. 

By Grade B is meant material in fairly 
good physical condition, i.e., showing some 
wear but not falling to pieces, and of a 
type of reading which while not considered 
current, is entertaining, informative, and 
of standard quality. 

In general we may say that the best 
measure of value to the boys in camps and 
elsewhere, is an affirmative answer to the 
question: Would a man be interested in 
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reading this book? The Army emphasizes 
the fact that the lives of American military 
heroes are much sought and avidly read 
by soldiers and sailors. Sorters should 
keep a strict watch and discard any porno- 
Propa- 
ganda and the privately printed products 
of little-known writers are usually fit ma- 
terial for discard. 

5. Technical books. The Army, the 
Air Corps, and the Navy have reported to 
us that they have an extremely pressing 
need for technical books. Where there 
are sufficient technical gifts received, we 
would very strongly advise the collection 
center sorters to separate from their non- 
fiction all mathematics, radio, aviation, 
automotive mechanics, military science 
(since 1930), and engineering books to be 
labeled ‘Technical Books” and packed 
separately. 

Where money is donated for the pur- 
chase of books, it would be wise to send 
it to Capt. Trautman (see directory at 
back for address). He is well qualified 
to determine the most acute book needs 
of the Army and can procure very favor- 
able discounts. If requested by the donor 
he will spend this money for a specified 
camp. 

6. Books suitable but in need of slight 
repair. Because of the quantity of books 
which it will be necessary for us to sort 
and prepare for shipments, we can not be 
expected to make any major repairs. 
Occasional torn pages and loose covers 
of particularly desirable books may be 
mended where W.P.A. projects are in 
operation, but we cannot take the time 
nor do we have the funds at our disposal 
for the purchase of more than a small 
supply of mending materials. 

7. Books with favorable market value. 

In collecting millions of gifts for the 
Victory Book Campaign it is unthinkable 
that there will not be some first or limited 
editions, or rare books, or out-of-print 


graphic or subversive material. 
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books, or autographed or inscribed copies 
which will be worth holding for further 
evaluation. Perhaps a copy of the Free- 
man’s Oath will not turn up—perhaps!/ 
The joy 
of it is that you do not know nor does 
Part of the fun of this 
enormous sorting job which American li- 
brarians have volunteered to do is going 
to lie in keeping one eye cocked for books 
that may have extra value as collector’s 
We would be negligent if we did 
not do this—and we would miss a lot of 
fun. 

We are aware, of course, that the rare 
book field is a profession all by itself. 
We average librarians cannot be expected 
to know very much about it. We are 
aware, too, of the amateur’s optimism. 
We'll go right on hoping to discover a 
two hundred-dollar item when we know 
good and well that the best of our “finds” 
will probably be worth from two-fifty 
to twenty dollars. 

The question is, what can we do, and 
how can we go about doing it? We 
realize that there are a few general rules 
which can be followed, and we know that 
there are a few tools which we can lay 
our hands on. The final evaluation will 
be done by experts, so a mistake on the 
side of optimism will not break any bones. 

Here are some very general rules which 


How do you know it won’t? 


anyone else. 


items. 


may be helpful: 

(1) Books of the following categories 
may have extra value: 

a. Limited editions. 

b. Private, special, or fine press items. 

c. Autographed or inscribed books. 

d. American imprints up to 1850 and 
imprints from the Middle West or West 
to 1890. (When in doubt consult librar- 
ian of local historical society or collection.) 

e. Scientific books before 1850. 

f. Examples of fine binding, printing, 
or illustration, full leather, half morocco, 
etc. 
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g. Genealogies and regional histories 
and rare local imprints. 

h. Runs of bound periodicals both En- 
glish and foreign before 1900; technical 
and scientific runs of periodicals, bound 
or unbound. 

i. Any good standard  well-printed 
eighteenth to twentieth century Conti- 
nental authors. 

j. Any foreign imprints before 1700. 

k. Illustrated or art books (fine and ap- 
plied) since 1890 in foreign languages. 

(2) The condition of the book is all- 
important, and except in the most unusual 
cases, its condition should be good. 

(3) The value of a first edition usually 
depends on whether or not it is also a 
“first state” or “first issue.” ‘This is usu- 
ally determined by “points” which are 
known to book collectors and which are 
often listed in books on the subject. 

Some tools which can be used to advan- 
tage are: 

1—Bennett. 
Book Collecting. 

2—Blanck, Jacob. Peter Parley to Pen- 
rod. 

3—Book Prices Current. 

4—Boutell, H. S. First Editions of 
Today and How to Tell Them. 

5—Brunet. Manuel du_ Libraire. 
Fifth or any other edition available. 

6—Johnson. American First Editions. 
7—Trade Prices Current. 


A Practical Guide to 


Dreiser, Theodore 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence 
Eggleston, Edward 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Ferber, Edna 

Field, Eugene 

Ford, Paul Leicester 
Freneau, Philip 

Frost, Robert 
Galsworthy, an 
Gilbert, W. S. 
Gissing, George 
Glasgow, Ellen 
Grayson, David 

Green, Anna _ Katharine 
Greenaway, Kate 
Hardy, Thomas 
Harris, Joel Chandler 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Hay, John 

Hearn, Lafcadio 
Hemingway, Ernest 
Henry, 

Hewlitt, Maurice 
Heyward, Du Bose 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell 
Hough, Emerson 
Housman, A. E, 
Howe, E. W. 

Howells, W illiam Dean 
Hudson, W. H. 
Huxley, Aldous 
Irving, Washington 
James, Henry 

Jeffers, Robinson 
Jewett, Sarah Orne 
Toyce, James 

Kent, Rockwell 
Kilmer, Joyce 

Kipling, Rudyard 
Lanier, Sidney 
Lawrence, \ 
Lewis, Sinclair 
Longfellow, Henry W. 
Lowell, James Russell 
McFee, William 
MacLeish, Archibald 
Mansfield Katherine 
Marvel, 

Masters, Edgar Lee 
Maugham, W. Somerset 
Melville, ereen 
Mencken, H. 

Millay, Edna S Vincent 


Milne, A. A. 
Mitchell, Donald G. 
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Mitchell, S. Weir 

Moody, William Vaughn 

Moore, George 

Morley, Christopher 

Morris, William 

Muir, John 

Nathan, Robert 

Norris, Frank 

O'Neill, Eugene 

Page, Thomas Nelson 

Parkman, Francis 

Poe, Edgar Allan 

Porter, William Sydney 

Pound, Ezra 

Pyle, Howard 

Remington, Frederic 

Repplier, Agnes 

Riley, James Whitcomb 

Robinson, Edwin Arling- 
ton 

Roosevelt, Theodore 

Sandburg, Carl 

Santayana, George 

Shaw, George Bernard 

Sinclair, Upton 

Steinbeck, John 

Stephens, James 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 

Stockton, Frank R. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher 

Swinburne, Algernon C. 

Symonds, John Adding- 


ton 
Synge, J. M. 
Tarkington, Booth 
Teasdale, Sara 
Thompson, Francis 
Thoreau, Henry David 
Twain, Mark 
Wallace, Lew 
Wells, H. G. 
Wharten, Edith 
Wise. James A. Mce- 


, Stewart Edward 
Whitman, Walt 
Whittier, John Greenleaf 
Wilde, Oscar 

Wilder, Thornton 
Wilson, Woodrow 
Wister, Owen 

Wolfe, Thomas 

Wylie, Elinor 

Yeats, Wm. Butler 
Young, Star 


These notes on marketable books com- 
piled from suggestions of Herbert L. 
Howe, Gerald D. McDonald, and several 


rare-book dealers. 


Check titles from this list in recom- 





Some authors who are collected, for 


certain titles in first editions are: 


Adams, Henry 
Alcott, Louisa May 
Allen, Hervey 

Arnold, Matthew 
Atherton, Gertrude 
Audubon, John James 
Bacheller, Irving 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Bancroft George 
Baring, Maurice 
Barrie, James M. 
Beebe, William 
Beerbohm, Max 
Bellamy, Edward 
Benet, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, William Rose 
Bennett, Arnold 
Bierce, Ambrose 
Bradford, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Roark 


Brooke, Rupert 
Bryant, William Cullen 
Burroughs, John 
Butler, Samuel 

Byrne, Donn 

Cable, George W. 
Caldwell, Erskine 
Carman, Bliss 

Carroll, Lewis 

Cather, Willa 
Churchill, Winston 
Clemens, Samuel 
Conrad, Joseph 

Crane, Stephen 

Dana, Richard Henry 
Davis, Richard Harding 
Day, Clarence 

Deland, Margaret 
Douglas, Norman 
Doyle, A. Conan 


mended tools and any other aids at hand. 
Hold and segregate for sale what seems 
valuable. 

All books segregated because of their 
favorable market value will be packed and 
shipped to a central storage warehouse in 
New York City, since this locality seems 
to be the most desirable center for the 
sale of rare and unusual books. 

Walter Hafner of G. E. Stechert and 
Company (31 E. roth St., New York 
City) dealers in books and periodicals, has 
kindly placed at our disposal a floor of 
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the firm’s storage space to be used as the 
receiving point and warehouse for all 


our marketable books. Please send all 
books, the sale of which will realize fairly 
substantial sums of money ($2.50 and up) 
to VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN, 
care of G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 E. roth 
St., New York City. 

Where local collection centers can nego- 
tiate profitable sales of worthwhile items 
locally either to the local public library or 
other interested local historical societies or 
individuals, they may do so and remit the 
monies received from such sales to the 
Victory Book Campaign Headquarters in 
their regular monthly petty cash accounts 
sent through the state directors. 

If the question as to whether all books 
given are to be used by the camps and 
other service units is asked by donors, it 
should be answered honestly that undesir- 
able material is to be disposed of as old 
paper and that certain valuable items will 
be sold to obtain money for the purchase 
of books better suited for the service 
men. 

8. Books of acceptable quality and phys- 
ical condition, but suited for industrial 
areas or Philippine and English bombed 
libraries (children’s books, women’s books, 
older reference sets, etc. “These may be 
reported separately on a post card and 
held at the local collection center for sub- 
sequent disposal. ) 

9g. Magazines received. 

While the V.B.C. is not requesting gifts 
of unbound magazines, we will undoubt- 
edly receive many. The American Mer- 
chant Marine Library Association has 
indicated that it can use any of the follow- 
ing titles issued during the past eighteen 


months: 

American Liberty 

Atlantic Life : 
Collier's National Geographic 
Cosmopolitan New Yorker 

Esquire Newsweek 

Fortune Pic, Click, Look, etc, 


Harper’s Pulp fiction 
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Reader’s Digest Time 
Redbook United States News 
Saturday Evening Post 

Libraries which can procure free 


transportation for these magazines to any 
of the eight receiving stations of the 
A.M.M.L.A. (for addresses see directory 
at back) should send them to these sta- 
tions. Other collection centers will dis- 
pose of magazines received as old paper. 

Where magazine subscriptions are of- 
fered to local collection center directors 
or staffs, they should be sent to Capt. Ray 
L. Trautman (see directory at back) who 
will order magazine titles wisely and can 
normally procure better discounts than 
libraries. 

10. Books to be sold for old (waste) 
paper. 

All books that are segregated as worth- 
less should be sold as old paper. All pro- 
ceeds from such sales should be returned 
to the V.B.C. Headquarters in monthly 
petty cash accounts reported to state direc- 
tors. 

Large cities and certain other communi- 
ties may be in position to obtain better 
prices by dealing directly with paper mills 
or mill jobbers. Information concerning 
the disposal of wastepaper, and the names 
and addresses of local wastepaper dealers 
may be obtained from W. H. Beckwith, 
Waste Paper Consuming Industries, 80 
E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. There 
is a scarcity of paper and the price of 
wastepaper has been fixed at about $27.00 
a ton or 65 cents per hundred pounds. 

When negotiating with dealers for the 
sale of paper, inquire if it is necessary to 
rip off covers. (Boy and Girl Scouts, 
W.P.A. workers, etc., may be enlisted 
to do this.) 
find that the value of paper is increased 
if further preparation and processing is 


If cloth 


covers are torn off they may often be sold 


In some instances you will 


not required of the purchaser. 


as rags. 
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Plan of Distribution from Local 
Collection Centers to the Corps 
Area Headquarters, Camps, 
U.S.O. Units, Navy Warehouses, 
and A.M.M.L.A. Receiving 
Stations 


1. The number of books which each 
branch of the service wants has been de- 
termined, in terms of how many volumes of 
fiction and nonfiction will be required for 
each corps area headquarters, U.S.O. unit, 
Navy warehouse, and A.M.M.L.A. re- 
ceiving station. 

2. Control sheets will be kept on file at 
the V.B.C. Headquarters under the super- 
vision of John M. Connor, Assistant 
Director in Charge of Distribution. 
These sheets will be maintained to keep 
the flow of books moving evenly and with 
attention to every point in the United 
States where they are required, so that 
no areas where the books are needed will 
be overlooked. 

3. Each local collection center, when it 
has its books sorted and knows how many 
are available for distribution, will report 
the number of each class (Fiction, Grades 
A and B, Nonfiction A and B) ready for 
shipment to the V.B.C. Headquarters. 
Printed form post cards for this purpose 
will be sent to all state directors for dis- 
tribution to collection centers. 
When these reports of the number of books 
available are received at the V.B.C. Head- 
quarters, a form post card supplied by 
state directors will be mailed back to the 


local 


local collection center, indicating on the 
card the address of the camp, receiving 
station, or U.S.O. unit to which the local 
collection center should send the books. 
Then from the control sheet of the branch 
of the service to which the material has 
been routed, the number of books sent 
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will be deducted from the outstanding bal- 
ance of that control sheet. 

Important: When making reports of 
books collected please do not include any 
totals of books previously reported. 

Where local collection centers are at 
great distance from the V.B.C. Head- 
quarters and for this and other reasons 
it is deemed advisable to make reports 
more rapidly, such reports may be en- 
closed in an envelope and sent to us by 
either first-class or air mail. 

Here follows a facsimile of the report 
form to be used, since you may wish to 
send books available while awaiting your 
supply of printed cards from your state 
director. 


(ADDRESS SIDE OF POST CARD) 





bacail 


Mr. John M. 


Assistant Director in Charge 
of Distribution 


Connor 


Victory Book Campaign 


1630 Empire State Building 
350 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 











(MESSAGE SIDE OF POST CARD) 





Name of library Date 
Street address 
County, city, and state 
(Name of librarian) 
Local director 
We have sorted and have available for 
distribution: 
(A Grade) 
skbeee (B Grade) 
iw tiie Nonfiction (A Grade) 
hie a = (B Grade) 
nee age fr Technical books 


Fiction 
“ 


Total books available 
»lease provide us with the address of the 
camp or other service unit to which you 
wish the above books sent. 
Sincerely yours, 
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Please make reports of books available 
for distribution each week, where feasible. 
Where it is not possible, due to limited 
storage facilities, hold your report until a 
sufficient number of books are ready for 
shipment. What constitutes a sufficient 
number will vary with the size of each 
collection center. The general feeling 
prevails, however, that it is not economi- 
cally wise to ship in quantities of less than 
fifty-pound lots. Where the smaller col- 
lection center does not have available lots 
of books aggregating fifty pounds, they 
should report what books they have avail- 
able weekly. 

Books that are sent directly to the Army 
corps area headquarters will be distributed 
under the supervision of the corps area 
librarian to the various camps and posts 
of each corps area by Army motor trucks. 


How Books Should Be Packed 
and Shipped 


1. By U.S. Post Office (parcel post). 

For all practical purposes the one and 
one half cents per pound book rate will 
be the fastest and most efficient method 
of sending books from the local collection 
centers to the various camps and other 
service units. Write clearly the word 
books on the packages mailed at one and 
one half cents per pound. 

Tie cartons or packages of books ready 
for mailing with twine or rope. Do not 
under any circumstance use gummed paper 
to secure packages, except when a regular 
printed label reading ‘Postmaster: This 
parcel may be opened for postal inspection 
if necessary” is pasted on the package. 
Where such labels are required they may 
be obtained from local stationers. Sealing 
a package automatically makes it first class 
matter with rates at three cents per ounce. 
Check also through your local post office 
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the possibility of effecting savings in the 
cost of mailing books within your own 
postal zone or to certain communities in 
the adjoining postal zones, by parcel post 
(fourth class matter), rather than through 
the use of the book rate. To certain proxi- 
mate points you will find that savings up 
to about 15 per cent may be obtained in 
this way. 

The Post Office will not accept packages 
of books in excess of seventy pounds. In 
packing books for shipment, either by 
parcel post, motor truck, or other convey- 
ance, it is not thought wise to ship books 
in packages in excess of fifty pounds. The 
larger and heavier the package, the greater 
is the danger of damage from dropping, 
etc., while in transit. 

(NOTE.—Negotiations are under way 
to secure through the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the War Department, a frank- 
ing privilege to permit the free mailing 
of books from collection centers to the 
armed forces, etc. When and if these 
privileges are secured, a special memo- 
randum of instructions will be mimeo- 
graphed and distributed through the state 
directors to the local collection centers.) 

2. By commercial motor truck. 

For deliveries of consignments of books 
in lots of one hundred pounds or more to 
points within a radius of five hundred 
miles and even sometimes further, it is 
cheaper and as generally reliable to ship 
by overland truck, than it is to mail by 
the one and one half cents a pound postal 
book rate. Call your local overland truck- 
ing agent or representative and discuss 
with him the prevailing rates to the des- 
tinations to which you are instructed by 
the V.B.C. Headquarters to send your 
books. This is very important because ex- 
cept in unusual cases the books collected 
and ready for distribution at the local 
collection centers will be sent to camps 
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and other points nearest to that center. 
Only rarely will material be sent greater 
distances than five hundred miles. Rates 
for motor transportation are quoted in 
terms of one hundred pounds or more. 
This does not mean that an individual 
package must weigh one hundred pounds 
or more, but that the shipment of two or 
more packages by motor freight must total 
or exceed that amount. 

3. By local commercial truckers, the 
trucks of United Parcel Service, county 
welfare, Salvation Army, and other social 
agencies, Red Cross motor corps, library 
bookmobiles, W.P.A. trucks, telephone re- 
pair trucks, state highway trucks, and 
other trucking facilities that may be 
pressed into volunteer service for deliver- 
ies. It has been suggested that the gov- 
ernor of the state might help in securing 
volunteer state trucking facilities. 

4. By railroad freight. 

Because of the necessity to engage truck- 
ing facilities for pickup at the collection 
center for delivery to the railroad and 
at the railroad destination point to convey 
to the camp or other service unit, the use 
of railroad freight, while the rates are 
generally attractive, makes this method a 
costly one. It should only be employed 
where no other means of conveyance is 
available. When this mode of transporta- 
tion is used, it will be necessary to notify 
the camp or other service unit that ma- 
terial is en route, indicating the name of 
the railroad, the station to which sent, and 
the date of shipment. 

5. By American Railway Express. 

This method is much too expensive. It 
is to be used only in emergency or when 
no other conveyance is available. 

6. General suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of books for shipment. 

a. Pack when available. 
When cartons are not available, wrap with 


in cartons 
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paper, using proper amount of old wrap- 
ping paper, newspaper, and other filler to 
protect backs of books. 

b. Tie and wrap securely. Remember 
that cartons are not as a rule handled too 
gently by shippers when loading onto 
trucks. 

c. Use gummed labels on all packages 
of books sent out from collection centers. 
They should have clearly typed or written 
the name of the sender and the address of 
the camp or other service unit to which 
the books are being sent. Buy these labels 
locally, or use those supplied from V.B.C. 
Headquarters. 

d. In addition to the label containing 
the address of destination, it is a good 
idea also to write this address with 
crayon directly on the wrapping or carton 
either above or below the label. Occasion- 
ally in transit labels become mutilated or 
otherwise illegible. 

e. Write conspicuously on each pack- 
age of books sent, with black crayon “Gift 
Books, Victory Book Campaign.” 

f. Where shipments of more than one 
package are sent to the same camp, etc., 
it is thought advisable to mark each pack- 
age in the upper left-hand corner “On 2” 
or “On 3,” depending on the number of 
packages in a given consignment. Then 
under this notation designate each package 
as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, etc. In this 
way, when the packages arrive at their in- 
tended destination, it will be possible to 
determine whether or not all of the pack- 
ages consigned in the shipment have been 
received. 


General Recommendations 
and Suggestions 
(Do’s and Don’ts to the collection cen- 
ter workers) 
1. It is of the greatest importance for 
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the members of local collection centers to 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with the 
plans for sorting and distribution as set 
forth in this manual. Much confusion 
will be avoided and much unnecessary ex- 
pense in transportation will be saved if 
each person knows completely his or her 
part of the job. 

2. Be ruthless in relegating to the 
wastepaper pile all obviously “mediocre 

books” donated to the 
“mediocre worthless 


and_ worthless 
V.B.C. By and 
books” we refer to that sort of reading 
matter of the romantic school girl and 
adolescent variety, and not the blood- 
curdling murder mystery and the rough 
ridin’ and shootin’ Western, which are a 
part of nearly every man’s reading diet. 
Such careful selection will materially re- 
duce the cost of transportation and the 
high quality of interesting books will re- 
sult in a most grateful response on the part 
of the “buck” privates, the “leathernecks,” 
and the “gobs” when they sit down to a 
quiet hour or so of relaxation at their 
recreation center libraries. 

3. Seek out all the help and every pos- 
sible source of advice on your local prob- 
lems of packing and shipping books. 
Invite local merchants and trucking oper- 
ators or agents to confer with you and 
from them find out the best and most eco- 
nomical ways to pack and transport the 


books. 
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4. Please be sure that the sorting and 
discarding is done by professionally trained 
library assistants and other people who 
have a good fundamental knowledge of 
books. 

5. If you find that your voluntary local 
trucking facilities are not adequate to your 
needs, it is recommended that you com- 
municate with other collection centers 
(public libraries) in your vicinity concern- 
ing the matter. Your colleagues may have 
more volunteer trucking service available 
than they need and may find it possible 
to direct some attention your way. If 
such inquiry locally fails to bring the de- 
sired results, then direct your problem to 
us at the V.B.C. Headquarters and we 
will do our best to assist you. 

6. If any individuals or groups desire 
to assist the V.B.C. with money, the trans- 
portation needs are the most urgent. Ap- 
peals may well be made to staff associa- 
tions, library boards, service clubs, and in- 
fluential residents of each community. 
The V.B.C. is faced with the problem of 
distributing a huge quantity of books with 
a transportation budget of eighteen thou- 
sand dollars. It realizes that it will not 
be able to meet all the demands made 
upon it. 

In any event, the local collection centers 
are urged to pay for transportation charges 
immediately and then report their expendi- 
tures to their state director. 


Supplementary Notes 


Additions and Corrections to Manual for State and Local Directors 


Supplies 
On page 5 of the Manual for State and 
Local Directors (Part I], 4.L.d. Bulle- 
1942) 
cards eleven by twenty-one inches were 
noted as being available at headquarters. 


tin, January streetcar and bus 


Because it has been found that a charge of 
five cents for the insertion and removal 
of those cards is almost universal, they 
were not printed. 

The cost of gummed colored stamps 
two inches square of Mr. Falls’ poster 
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were also found too costly and have not 
been ordered. 

It was found easier and more economi- 
cal to distribute all mat cuts of the cam- 
paign poster to the newspapers through 
Alliance. 


More than six thousand newspapers are 


the Newspaper’ Enterprise 
receiving the cuts directly. A white metal 
cut for use on stationery and in magazines 
is being sent to each state director and may 
be duplicated by local directors from cam- 
paign funds as desired or will be supplied 
on request from headquarters if there is 
time to write for it. Certain large dailies 
cannot use mat cuts. For them a glossy 
print of the poster may be secured from 
headquarters. 

Rubber stamps with gift inscription 
have been sent to the state directors for 
each collection center. If you wish to 
order one locally to save time, it reads 
“Gift of the People of the United States 
to the Victory Book Campaign (A.L.A.- 
A.R.C.-U.S.O.) For the Armed Forces 
and Merchant Marine.” No processing 
of gifts is to be done at collection centers, 
except in places where W.P.A. cataloging 
and processing projects are already in op- 
eration. 

Instead of sending order forms to all 
state and local directors for request for 
supplies it is asked that the following 
form be typed and sent in when material 
is needed from headquarters. A postal 
card may be used if it provides enough 
space : 

REQUISITION FOR SUPPLIES 


Name of V.B.C. collection center 
Date of request 


PR os ctnctadinbsatidwstbebecabe a hanshss 

Number of cardboard posters 18” x 22” 

Number of “Leave books here” 18” x 22” 

Number of small bulletin cards 8%” x 11” 

Number of post cards reporting books 

Number of cards of thanks (use optional with 
directors) 


This to be addressed to 
Victory Book Campaign 
c/o U.S.O. Headquarters 
Room 1630 
Empire State Building 
New York, N.Y. 
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Funds 


It has frequently been asked whether 
any funds are available for paying salaries. 
The budget does not permit this expendi- 
ture because our costs are for national 
All services must be on a volun- 

Each state director is granted 
funds for stationery; postage, telegraph, 


coverage. 
teer basis. 


etc.; materials to repair books in minimum 
quantity; book transportation when free 
distribution can not be secured; and the 
state directors’ necessary travel expenses. 
The maximum has been set at six hundred 
dollars per state. 

Each state director may have stationery 
printed locally to include his own state 
executive committee. 


Library Discards 


Librarians have asked whether suitable 
discards from library collections are wel- 
These are gladly received if 
in good condition and with the library 
ownership stamp officially canceled. 


come gifts. 


Containers for Collection 
Centers 


It is going to be a problem to secure 
sufficient containers to collect books. One 
town has borrowed clothes hampers which 
are taken in at night. Another has secured 
the use of large trash cans with tip-tops. 
Many manual training classes are making 
ply-board boxes with slots in the covers. 


Junior Members Offer 


Through its chairman, Harry R. Strit- 
man, who served on the Committee on 
Book Drives of the American Library 
Association which made all preliminary 
arrangements for the organizing of the 
Victory Book Campaign, the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table has offered cooperation 
in the work of sorting books and in pub- 
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licity and on other V.B.C. committees. 
He is writing all Junior Members suggest- 
ing that they volunteer their services to 
their local V.B.C. directors. 

Alpha Phi Omega, a national service 
fraternity, is also offering nationwide co- 
operation. Members of this fraternity 
have all served as Boy Scouts. Names of 
local members may be secured by local 
directors from their national secretary, 
Sidney B. North, Land Bank Building, 
15 W. roth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Up-To-Date List of V.B.C. 
Advisory Committee 
Local directors should not fail to ask 
the help of the representatives of all our 
cooperating agencies. 
American Merchant Marine Library 
Col. Leonard Sullivan, Executive Sec- 
retary 
45 Broadway, New York City 
Boy Scouts of America 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 
Martha Allen, Assistant to National 
Executive 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Catholic Library Association 
Dr. William A. FitzGerald 
1150 Carroll St., Brooklyn 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, National 
President 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Girl Scouts 
Mrs. R. S. Bishop, Third Vice Presi- 
dent 
14 W. 4oth St., New York City 
National Congress of Parents & Teachers 
Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, National Com- 
mittee Chairman on Reading and 
Library Service 
9345 S. Winchester Ave., Chicago 
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National Recreation Association 
Susan M. Lee, Vice President 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Special Libraries Association 
Eleanor Cavanaugh, Librarian 
Standard & Poor’s Library 
345 Hudson St., New York City 

W.P.A. Library Defense Service 
Edward Chapman, Director 
Washington, D.C. 


Distribution Change 


In Number 1 of the Manual for State 
and Local Directors under the paragraph 
headed “Distribution to Camps,” it was 
stated that local directors near corps area 
headquarters should go to their corps area 
librarians for instructions on where to 
send books. It has been decided that con- 
fusion will be avoided if all instructions 
on where to send the gifts collected and 
all reports of books ready to be shipped are 
sent to one person, John M. Connor, As- 
sistant Director in Charge of Distribution, 
Victory Book Campaign, 1630 Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


Publicity 


Before the opening of the campaign on 
January 12, Marie D. Loizeaux sent sev- 
eral releases to all state directors and to all 
local directors of publicity whose names 
had been reported to headquarters. It is 
expected that these will be changed to 
include local news and will be mimeo- 
graphed and sent out widely as desired. 
They will include radio spot announce- 
ments, a five-minute radio talk, and news- 
paper articles. Other releases will follow. 

For use in newspapers when desired 
a few of the important endorsements of 
national organizations are being mailed to 
state directors. 























Directory 


Assistant Director in Charge of Distribution JouN M. Connor, Victory Book 
Campaign, 1630 Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 


Library Organizations of U.S. Armed Forces 


U.S. ARMY 


Capt. Ray L. Trautman, Supervisor of 
Camp Libraries, Morale Division, U.S. 
Army, Washington, D.C. 


Corps Area Libraries 


First Corps Area. Headquarters, Boston 
Army Base, Boston. Librarian, Aline 


B. Colton 
Area includes: Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


Rhode Island, Vermont 
Liaison Librarian: E. Louise Jones, 
Adviser, Division of Public Libraries, 
State Department of Education, State 
House, Boston 
Second Corps Area. Headquarters, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York. Librarian, 
Harry F. Koch 
Area includes: Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York 
Liaison Librarian: Sarah B. Askew, 
Librarian and Secretary, State Public 
Library Commission, Trenton, N.J. 
Third Corps Area. Headquarters, U.S. 
Post Office and Court House, Balti- 
more. Librarian, Mrs. Frances S. 
Henke 
Area includes: District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
Liaison Librarian: Eugene D. Hart, 
Head, Industry and Science Depart- 
ment, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore 
Fourth Corps Area. Headquarters, U.S. 
Post Office Building, Atlanta. Librar- 


ian, Mary Frances Slinger 
Area includes: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Tenne- 
see 
Liaison Librarian: Tommie Dora Bar- 
ker, Dean of Library School, Emory 
University, Ga. 
Fifth Corps Area. 
Hayes, Columbus. 
M. Sewell 
Area includes: Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia 
Liaison Librarian: Paul A. T. Noon, 
Librarian, State Library, Columbus 
Sixth Corps Area. Headquarters, U.S. 
Post Office Building, Chicago. Librar- 
ian, Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey 
Area includes: Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin 
Liaison Librarian: Nathan R. Levin, 
Assistant Librarian, Public Library, 
Chicago 
Seventh Corps Area. Headquarters, New 
Federal Building, 15th and Dodge Sts., 
Omaha 
Area includes: Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota 
Liaison Librarian: Nellie M. Carey, 
Executive Secretary, State Public Li- 
brary Commission, Lincoln, Neb. 
Eighth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio. Librarian, 
Ferdinand Henke 
Area includes: Arizona, Colorado, New 


Headquarters, Fort 
Librarian, Herbert 


Kentucky, 
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Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 

Liaison Librarian: Julia Grothaus, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, San Antonio 

Ninth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort 

Douglas, Utah. Librarian, Xenophon 

P. Smith 

Area includes: California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming 

Liaison Librarian: Mabel R. Gillis, 
Librarian, State Library, 
mento, Calif. 


Sacra- 


U.S. Arr Corps 


Lt. Carl E. Welchner, Administrative 
Division, Office of Chief of Air Corps 
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Library, U.S. Army, Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Navy 
Isabel DuBois, Director of Libraries, Bu- 


reau of Navigation, Navy Department, 


Washington, D.C. 


Navy Warehouses 
V.B.C. 
Commanding Officer 
Navy Supply Depot 
Oakland, Calif. 


V.B.C. 

Old Bank Building 
339 Chestnut Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


State Directors 


ALABAMA: Fannie H. Schmitt, Librarian, 
Senior High School Library, Tusca- 
loosa 

Ar1Izona: Mrs. Sidney Kartus, Public Li- 
brary, Phoenix 

ARKANSAS: Mrs. Carroll Bishop, State 
Library Commission, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA: Mabel R. Gillis, State Li- 
brary, Sacramento 

Cotorapo: Clara E. Holland, In Charge 
of Extension, State Capitol, Denver 

ConNECTICUT: Katharine H. Wead, Sec- 
retary, State Public Library Committee, 
Department of Education, Hartford 

DevawareE: Harland A. Carpenter, Li- 
brarian, Wilmington Institute Free 
Library, Wilmington 

District oF CoLtumBiA: Mrs. Philip 
Sidney Smith, 3249 Newark St., N.W., 
Washington. (Trustee of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia) 

FioripA: Eulah Mae Snider, Director of 
Extension, Florida State Library Board, 
Tallahassee 

GeorciA: Beverly Wheatcroft, Secretary, 
Georgia Library Commission, State 
Capitol, Atlanta 


IpAHO: Walter E. Lockwood, State Li- 
brary Supervisor, 1207 E. Jefferson St., 
Boise 

ILuinois: Ralph E. McCoy, State Li- 
brary, Springfield 

INDIANA: Ethel Cleland, Business Branch, 
Public Library, Indianapolis 

Iowa: Mildred H. Pike, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Sioux City 

Kansas: Ruth E. Hammond, City Li- 
brary, Wichita 

Kentucky: Harold F. Brigham, Free 
Public Library, Louisville 

LovuIsIANA: Essae Martha Culver, Execu- 
tive Secretary, State Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge 

Maine: Mr. Merle R. Griffeth, 643 
Eastland Hotel, Portland 

Mary anpb: Adelene J. Pratt, Director, 
Maryland Public Library Advisory 
Commission, 400 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more 

MassacHuseEtts: Catharine M. Yerxa, 
Division of Public Libraries, Depart- 
ment of Education, State House, Boston 

Micuican: Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
State Library, Lansing 
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Minnesota: Ruth Rosholt, Chief of the 
Catalog Department, Public Library, 
Minneapolis 

MississipP1: Pearl J. Sneed, Secretary, 
Mississippi State Library Commission, 
Jackson 

Missouri: Ruth O’Malley, Executive 
Secretary, Missouri Library Commis- 
sion, Jefferson City 

MontAaNA: Margaret Fulmer, Parmly 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings 

NEBRASKA: Anna V. Jennings, 1625 S. 
23rd St., Lincoln 

Nevapa: E. Charles D. Marriage, Li- 
brarian, State Library, Carson City 

New HampPsHIRE: Marjorie G. Emery, 
c/o Catharine Pratt, Executive Secre- 
tary, Public Library Commission, 20 
Park St., Concord 

New Jersey: Leo R. Etzkorn, Librarian, 
Public Library, Paterson 

New Mexico: Mrs. Irene S. Peck, State 
Library Extension Service, Santa Fe 

New York: Frank L. Tolman, Director, 
Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension, State Education De- 
partment, Albany 

NortH Caro.ina: Guy R. Lyle, Librar- 
ian, Woman’s College of University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

NortH Dakota: Mrs. Ella M. Har- 
grave, Librarian, City Library, Car- 
rington 

Onto: Paul A. T. Noon, Librarian, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus 

OKLAHOMA: Mrs. John R. Dale, Secre- 
tary, Oklahoma Library Commission, 
Oklahoma City 





Orecon: Eleanor S. Stephens, Librarian, 
State Library, Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA: Horace M. Byrnes, Ex- 
tension Librarian, State Library, Har- 
risburg 

RuHopeE IsLAnpD: Grace M. Sherwood, Li- 
brarian, State Library, Providence 

SoutH Caro.tina: W. H. Ward, Direc- 
tor, Extension Division, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia 

SoutH Dakota: Mercedes B. MacKay, 
Director and Secretary, South Dakota 
Free Library Commission, Pierre 

TENNESSEE: Jesse Cunningham, Librar- 
ian, Cossitt Library, Memphis 

Texas: Fannie M. Wilcox, Librarian, 
Texas Library and Historical Com- 
mission, State Library, Austin 

UrtraH: L. H. Kirkpatrick, Librarian, 
University of Utah Library, Salt Lake 
City 

VERMONT: Dorothy Randolph, Secretary, 
Free Public Library Commission, 
Montpelier 

VirciniA: Mary Louise Dinwiddie, As- 
sistant Librarian, the Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia, Box 1067, Uni- 
versity Station, Charlottesville 

WASHINGTON: Helen Johns, Head of 
Circulation Division, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle 

West VirciniA: Charles E. Butler, Li- 
brarian, Kanawha County Public Li- 
brary, Charleston 

WIsconsIN: Richard E. Krug, Librarian, 
Public Library, Milwaukee 

Wyominc: Mrs. Gladys F. Riley, State 
Librarian & Historian, Cheyenne 
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Directors of Metropolitan Areas 





New York CIty Queens ILLINOIS 
Manhattan, Richmond, and Louis J. Bailey Chicago 
Bronx Queens Borough Public A. Kroch 
Library Kroch’s & Brentano’s 


Francis R. St. John 

New York Public Library 
476 Fifth Ave. 

New York City 


Brooklyn 
Thomas Gilbert Brown 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Grand Army Plaza 


American Merchant Marine Library Association Receiving Stations 
Cathedral and Mulberry 


1. New York, N.Y. 
45 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 


Sts. 


2. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 4- 
Foot of Chestnut St. 
Pier No. 4 South 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5. 


3. Battrmore, Mp. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Building 
MIcH. 


Warehouses to Which Certain Special Materials Are to Be Sent 


For marketable books 
Victory Book Campaign 
G. E. Stechert and Company 
31 E. roth St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Endorsements from National Organizations 


Letters endorsing the Victory Book 
Campaign from officers of the following 
organizations are on file at headquarters 
and copies will be sent on request. 


American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Federation of Labor 

American Legion 

American Library Association 

American Red Cross 

General Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants 


Jamaica, Long Island 


New YorK AREA DIRECTOR 


Milton J. Ferguson 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Grand Army Plaza 


Baltimore, Md. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
3203 East Marginal Way 
Seattle, Wash. 


Boston, Mass. 
408 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


. SAULT STE. Marie, 


206 N. Michigan Ave, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Franklin H. Price 
Public Library 


Canal Lock Office 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


7. New Or.eans, La. 
Dock Board Tool House 
Poydras and River Sts. 
New Orleans, La. 


8. PorTLAND, ORE. 
Library Association of © 
Portland 
Public Library 
Portland, Ore. 


For books held for devastated areas and 
other supplementary purposes: 
Address to be supplied later. 


General Society—Sons of the Revolution 

Kiwanis International 

Knights of Columbus 

National Education Association of the 
United States 

Rotary International 

United Service Organizations for Na- 
tional Defense, Inc. 


Other endorsements have been re- 
quested and may be received later. 











